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PREFACE. 


[HE introduction of a work into the world 

under ſuch a title as © Maxims of Gallan- 

try,” may, perhaps, ſtand in need of ſome ex- 
planation or apology. 


The author cannot eaſily, however, in an 
age of refinement like this, be accuſed of pub- 
liſhing “dangerous ideas.” It is by enga- 
ging the heart through pleaſure only, that we 
are able to ſeduce it from baſe inclinations. 
The virtue that wholly proſcribes venal error, 


obliges us frequently to an entire violation of 
her laws. 
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The following pages are to ſhew how far we 
are able to elicit pleaſure, and to ſhun the ef- 
fects of moral and phyſical evil. 


It 1s, however, truſted, that in this volume, 
as high and deſcriptive as ſome of the ſitua- 
tions may have been imagined by the author, 
that the veil has not (in any place) been ſo 
far drawn from the lovely perſon of nature, as 
to offend with either obſcenity or indelicacy. 


INTRO- 


INTRODUCTION. 


« La paix eſt la premiere loi naturelle, 
« Celle de chercher à ſe nourrir eſt la ſeconde. 


La priere naturelle des deux ſexes pour l'un et autre 
ce eſt la troſieme. 


« La deſir de vivre en ſociete eſt la quatrieme.” 
MoNTESQUIEU, 


6 


That of ſeeking for nouriſhment is the best of i thoſe 
laws. 


The inclination of the fexes for cack other is the third. 
Peet living in ſociety is the fourth law of nature. 


Wren all 8 poſſeſſed of philoſophy, 
or a fondneſs for metaphyſical inquiry, 


the above laws of nature would be ſufficient to 
ſhew that the inchnation of the ſexes, one for 
the other, and the deſire of living in ſociety, 
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were not merely meant as laws to enforce the 
purpoſes of propagation, but to attract and 
direct the heart to the ſweeteſt and moſt de- 
lightful of human pleaſures, ſociety, ä and 
friendſhip. 


Pleaſure may be defined to be that ſort of 
gratification which 1s at once agreeable to the 
laws of nature and of reaſon. 


It is ridiculous to aſſert, that when we permit 
or ſuffer a vicious inclination, that it is hu- 
man nature; her pure and primary laws are 
always, one or other of them, ſhocked by the 
ſame crime which offends our reaſon. 


Since the principle of evil, active as it is, 
will always ſeek the moſt ready way to the heart; 
it ſeems to have choſen pleaſure as the medium 
through which it might moſt eaſily convey its 
poiſon : and ſince pleaſure is the gratification 
of the ſenſes, aided by the ſtrength of all the 
laws of nature, it is impoſſible to proſcribe it. 

It 
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It is, however, in our own power to learn ſo 
judicious a management of our paſſions, as to 
divert them from dangerous or low inclina- 
tions, by keeping them in play with the more 
harmleſs gratifications of their ſeveral ten- 
dencies. 


Had philoſophy, when ſhe firſt began to 
ſpread her enlightened ſyſtems among man- 
kind, rather diverted them from, than pro- 
ſcribed venal faults, ſhe would have been more 
ſucceſsful. 


The paſſions form an impetuous torrent in 
the human breaſt, which can only be regu- 
lated by permitting them to flow into different 
channels, but which reaſon herſelf dare not al - 
together check, ſince the ſource itſelf is na- 
ture, and will not be repulſed, 


Real pleaſure cannot, however, exiſt inde- 
pendent of the mind, nor is it ever fo fincly at- 
A 4 tuned 
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tuned as when the chords of paſſion and of rea- | 
ſon vibrate together, 


Were it poſſible to guide the heart through 
the early pleaſures of life, how happy would 
be the conſequence ! a mind ever ſatisfied with 
its reflections, a health declining only with the 
weight of age, an underſtanding, unimpaired, 
and an unoffending heart. 


Women are the authors of all pleaſure ta 
man. | 


The allegory of Adam and Eve is highly 
beautiful; man is deſcribed as being in a reſt- 
leſs and irkſome fituation for the want of a 
helpmate. © And the Lord ſaid, it is not good 
* for man to be alone.” Gen. ch. ii. ver. 18. 


The name of Eve, according to the He- 
brew mn chauva, ſignifies life, a word of a 
very comprehenſive implication, 

If 
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If we owe to women the introduction of 
moral and phyſical evil into the world, we 
find alſo in her the only ſolace to render them 
ſupportable. 


The Divine Being had certainly the pleaſure 
of man in idea when he formed women, and 
for that purpoſe gave her ſuperior beauty, a 
finer contexture of frame, a ſweet harmony of 
voice, and a ſoft gentleneſs of mind, more ca- 
pable than that of man of receiving the impreſ- 
ſions of the third and fourth laws of nature. 


Cornelius Agrippa, in his defence of women 
ſays, ** Idcirco illam omnis homo amet neceſſe eſt, 
% Quan qui non amaveret qui odio habuerit, ab 
te omnibus virtutibus & grutijs alienus eft, nedum 
e humanitate.” | 


« Who, therefore, can but love the ſex ? 
* whoever hates it, muſt needs be a ſtranger 
e to virtue, grace, and humanity.” I believe 
I may add, to happineſs, 

5M | + 
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It is the education of women only that 
deſtroys the lovelineſs they poſſeſs from nature. 


Pride, envy, malice, the love of ſcandal, 
and of miſchief, are the children of prejudice, 
faſhion, and folly; but where theſe are not 
found, the boſom of a woman is the recep- 
tacle of peace, pleaſure, love, and friendſhip. 


Love is (among thoſe happy beings who 
have been bleſſed with education, and whoſe 
hearts are good) a delicate and ſenſible regard 
formed by the attraction of virtue to virtue, 
and ſentiment to ſentiment : it is the effect of 
ſympathy ſupported by reaſon. 


Love may be produced in minds diſſimilar 
to each other, and when two bofoms ſuch as 


theſe meet, they blend naturally together, and 
are mutually improved. Thus, levity with ſe- 
riouſneſs, generoſity with ceconomy, ſound- 
nefs of judgement with wit and volatility, 

and 
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and the love of diſſipation with that of reſent- 
ment. Theſe are only the pleaſing varieties 
of human character: but it is impoſſible for 
vice to aſſociate with virtue; we mult decline 
the one to receive the other. 


That which of all things in the world 
cc makes the moſt for the honour of women, is, 
cc that the wiſeſt of men had a love for them 
& all the days of his life.” 

Monfſ. de St. Evremont. 


ce Tt is within himſelf that a man meets with 

te the greateſt enemies to his repoſe. Solomon 
« knew how to ſhun them ; the leſs he looks 
c“ upon himſelf, the leſs miſerable is he; he 
« ſeeks no longer to reliſh his enjoyments, all 
* he aims at is to ſoothe his miſeries; he 
* charms them in the company of his concu- 
te bines, and whilſt he is upbraided for having 
ce loſt the wiſdom which God had given him, 
| « he 
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« he thinks that he practiſes what is moſt 
* agreeable to reaſon.” ; 
Monf. de St. Evremont, 


Women alone have the power © to ſoothe 
tc and give delight in the dull minutes of your 


te diſcontents. 


Love cannot exiſt without ſenſuality, nor 
can it exiſt from ſenſuality alone. If we are 
only ſtruck with the perſonal charms of a wo- 
man, and no more, the paſſion ends with the 
gratification it demands. 


If we are engaged by the mental qualifica- 
tions alone, it is eſteem. 


If we feel admiration from each of theſe in 
a leſſer or greater degree, it is love. 


perſonal attractions, who poſſeſs an amiable- 
| neſs 
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neſs of diſpoſition, or ſome peculiar qualities 
which engage the heart to love. 


Marriage, when the conſequence of love 
and eſteem, is the ſeal of pleaſure, affixed by 
virtue and reaſon to our future lot of exiſtence. 


Marriage, while it poſſeſſes all the pleaſures 
of love, ends at once the dangers incident to 
paſſion. 


Gallantry is derived from the third and fourth 
laws of nature. 


The above laws of nature will not permit 
the heart to be long inſenſible of the pleaſures 
the other ſex are capable of affording ; and 

fince thoſe pleaſures are always dangerous, and 
yet irreſiſtible, the direction of them ſhould be 
preferred to the abſurd reaſoning of denial and 
continency. | 


Gallantry 
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Gallantry is natural and neceſſary to young 
minds ; its indulgencies are the preſervation 
of virtue, honour, and les meurs : thoſe who 
are deſtitute of it are the ſubjects of low, ſenſual 


paſſions and depraved ideas. 


The pleaſures of gallantry may be followed 
. without injuring the morals: it is not a general 


love for women that is dangerous—it is the abuſe 


of that love. 

The principle of gallantry is honour, which, 
when not applied to illicit amour, it preſerves 
throvgh all the pleaſures of intrigue, 


The diſſatisfaction alone attending an illicit 
amour, is ſufficient to deter any ſenſible mind- 
from the purſuir, and even exceeds the danger; 
our virtue, intereſt, and happinels, are all en- 
giged againſt us at the ſame time. 


The beſt way to deſtroy n inclination for 
illicit amour 1a the moment, is not only to op- 


poſe 
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poſe to it our reſpect for virtue and honour, 
but the recollection that we may indulge all 
the pleaſures of intrigue without injuring the 
peace of others, or hurting our own feelings; 
there are hundreds of women the fair ſubjects 
of gallantry. 


MAXIMS 


OF 


GALLANTRY. 


H Abbe Charpoint, who was at once one of 
the moſt learned and the moſt religious of that 
deſcription of men in France, poſſeſſed ſo entire 
a dominion over the mind and ations of the old 
Count de Verney, that he reſigned, with the utmoſt 
confidence and fatisfaRion, his only ſon George de 
Verney to his care, preferring the ſafety of a private 
education to all the advantages which are ſaid to be 
derived from 2 public one; alledging, that though 
the firſt may abſtract the young mind from the ne- 
ceffary knowledge of the world, it ſtill, however, 
preſerves it from being goo early acquainted with its 


o 
Vlces. 
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The obſcure retreat of the old Abbe was admi- 
rably calculated to anſwer the intent of the Count. 
It was ſituated near the foreſt of Montargis, in the 
province of Orleans, which is about ſeventy miles 
from Paris ; it conſiſted of a venerable pile of detached 
buildings, in the midſt of a dreary wood, which 
partly enveloped a mountain, deſtitute of almoſt any 
other verdure than the cypreſs and the fir- tree. 


The Abbe was the only perſon. the Count could 
find whole ideas of things approached his own, and 
whoſe religious feyerity equalled his withes, being, 
indeed, one of the greateſt ſcholars of his time, and 
moſt rigid profeſſors of the ſchools ; he was, how- 
ever, excecdingly reſerved and pedantic, and of a mo- 
roſe. and difagreeable diſpolition. But the laſt im- 
perfections only ſerved to enhance his value in the 

opinion of the old Count de Verney, as they ap- 
peared to him inſeparable with the depth of know- 
ledge and erudition he poſſeſſed. *©* I have found, 
ſaid that nobleman, * at laſt, a man who is equal to 
the charge with which I intruſt him, who has at 

« once the learning of the ancients, with their virtues, 
« and who is in every reſpect capable of forming and 
* inftruQting the mind of the child of my hopes. 
i « My 


— 
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tr My ſon will not be like the teſt of our young 
r nobility, the fool of faſhion or the petit maitre of 
& ar hour; he will equal, if not ſurpaſs, in learning 
re our profeſſors ; his name ſhall be mentioned in the 
te annals of literature, and his works read and admi- 
te red in a future age.” 


Thus fondly did the old Count indulge himſelf in à 
ſcheme which he imagined; next to moral certainty, 
muſt be attended with ſucceſs, and plan, with all the 
real and obſtinacy of age, a ſyſtem liable to be over- 
turked at every inſtant by a thouſand little unexpected 
incidents that muſt neceſſarily place themſclves in its 
ways : 


The Coußtefs de Verney was the only perfor who 
dare remonſtrate againſt the arrangements which 
were made, nor could ſhe venture to fay too much 
on this ſubje&; and therefore always ſaid too little to 
fer aſide the reſolution of the Count; the ſuperior 
excellence of mind this lady poſſeſſed, would not, 
however, permit her to yield implicitly to the mode of 
education he had adopted for her child: She had 
been brought up ih all the ſplendor and faſhion of 
a court, and was ſenſible how neceſſary a ſuperior 

5 2 addreſs 
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addreſs and a knowledge of les Bienſeances would 
be to introduce him with ſucceſs to the notice of his 
ſcvereign, and to the attention of the circles in which 
he was born to move: vanity would not allow her 
to ſuppoſe him the dull inſenſible being the-Count's 
favourite plan promiſed to preſent, and ſhe endea- 


voured all in her power to retard the commencement 
of his deſign. 


This lady, whoſe beauty and grandeur of perſon, 
together with the accompliſhments ſhe poſſeſſed, had 
endered her the admiration of the court; had been 
led into an alliance with the Count entirely through 


the wiſh of her friends, 


Thus it may eaſily be ſuppoſed the Counteſs had 
not much in her power, and oppoſed by ſuch an 
enthuſiaſt as Charpoint, it was impoſſible to ſucceed 
in any thing ſhe aſked, The Count had always been 
indifferent to what afforded her happineſs, and was 
too proud of his own opinion, and vain of his judge- 
ment, to yield to any argument that might have been 
danced. 


050 To 
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To be ſhort, the child was committed to the care 
of the old Abbe, who ſet off with him to the ſeat of 
learning we have juſt deſcribed, leaving the mother 
to regret his abſence, and the Count to anticipate the 
pleaſing conſequences of his! plan, They were 
received at the door of the manſion by Dame 
Jacinthe, who was at once the portreſs, cook, ſcul· 
lion, and houſe-maid of the caſtle, and the only fe- 
male in it. The fair Jacinthe was about four feet 
in height, her body a huge miſhapen maſs, chiefly 
compoſed of finews and fat; ſhe was of the deſerip- 
tion of the Mamvatæ, and her hair was of a ver- 
milion red, her eyes ſmall, her noſe flat, and her 
legs crooked; ſhe was, in ſhort, taken altogether, A 
very extraordinary figure, | 


Seyen years elapſed in the moſt ſevere and un- 
remitting ſtudy ; the Abbe did his duty; Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, were acquired, the modern lan- 
guages attained, leſſons of morality inculcated, and 
the principles of philoſophy grafted on the mind of 
his pupil. The Count de Verney frequently viſited 
his ſon, and always left him in raptures. The old 
Abbe was careſſed, admired, and extolled ; but the 
Counteſs was ſeldom allowed to ſee her child, and 
B 3 whey 
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when ſhe did, it was in the preſence of her father, 
that ſhe might not indulge herſelf in what he called 
the language of women, at once "_ and contrary 
to reaſon. , 


It was with pain, however, the Abbe Charpoint 
began to diſcover a levity of diſpoſition, a gaiet# du 
cœur, he could no way account for in his pupil; he 
found in the midſt of ſtudy a vivacity and inattention 
to his lectures, which diſpleaſed him; he hated any 
thing brilliant, and always damped as much as poſ- 
ſible, the effuſions of fancy the young Count ſome- 
times indulged ; he feared for the morals of his ſcha- 
lar, and conſidered with monaſtic prejudice, that vir- 
tue and levity of diſpoſition were incompatible with 
each other. 


How, ſaid he, is it that de Verney is poſſeſſed of 
this volatility of mind! I have been careful ta ſe- 
le& the moſt pure and enlightened obſervations of 
the ancients ; I have nat allowed him an indiſcrimi- 
nate peruſal of their works; what he has read, I 
have ſcen and approved; virtue and philoſophy have 
attended his ſteps from infancy, nor has he yet heard 

3 5 AF 
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or ſeen any thing that could convey dangerous ideas 
5 


The Abbé, however learned, did not conſider 
that he had two very powerful enemies to contend 
with in his pupil nature and conſtitution. 


The young Count poſſeſſed no ſmall ſhare of his 
mother's wit and beauty; indeed, it ſeemed as if all 
the excellencies of the parent were ſelected to adorn 
the child: he was tall and elegantly made, his eyes 
ſhone with the force of underſtanding, and yet exy 
preſſed the gentle and ſocial temper of his mind; his 
cheeks poſſeſſed all the bloom of uninjured health, 

and his activity ſhewed that no innovation had been 
| made on his ſtrength; he had a natural addreſs, for 
he had learned nothing of the kind from the Abbe, 
and was unaffectedly noble and palite, 


Though the virtues of de Verney were culled 
and collected by the hand of the ſage and dif. 
creet Charpoint, his perfections ſeemed thrown 
together with more ſucceſs by the friendly hand of 


B 4 Such 
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Such was the young Count, when one day, after a 
ſevere application to ſtudy, he was allowed to recre- 
ate himſelf with a walk alone, the Abbe Charpoint 
being laid up with the gout. 


De Verney wandered about ſome time, regarding 


every object round him with an eye of more than 


common curioſity ; he was at one inſtant employed 


in ſurveying the adjacent fields and meadows, and the 
next loſt in reflection, till at laſt, giving way to a 
heavineſs of heart he could no way account for, he 
exclaimed, © How beautiful, how charming are the 
« works of nature, and how irkſome appear to me, 
&« juſt now, the leſſons of my preceptor ! Far more 
« happy than myſelf is yonder gardener, who, though 
ce deſtitute of learning, taſtes more of the ſweets of 
life in one hour, than I have done for years; the 
ebooks I have read paint ſuch ſcenes with rapture : 
« ſurely there is a great deal to which I am yet a 
« ſtranger; pleaſures I have ſcarcely felt, ſomething 


« beyond what my preceptor teaches.” 


The young Count had, during this meditation, 
wandered to the borders of a pleaſant wood, the con- 


fines of which at laſt he entered, and was ſurpriſed 


to 
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to find in one of the turnings a little door half open, 
almoſt hid between the trees, and through which 
was preſented what might very well be called ano- 
ther paradife ; his attention was preſently arreſted by 
the many new and beautiful objects which Tur- 
rounded him, while his ſenſes were delighted with 
the varied odours of the orange, the myrtle and 
the roſe-tree, which were each in their turns 
borne on the ſucceſſive zephyrs that collected them. 
A fountain of the cleareſt water kept playing at the 
entrance, and innumerable caſcades were ſituated be- 
tween the trees; the baſons were filled with gold 
and filver fiſh, playing wantonly in the reſtleſs fluid, 
the murmurings of which were echoed by the adjoin- 


ing caves and grottos. 


The parroquet, the Java ſparrow, the Virginia 
nightingale, and other forcign birds, diſplayed 
their plumage in aviaries between the trees, while 
the parterres contained every exotic plant or flower 


the eye of taſte or curioſity could ſelect, 


cc Shall I,” ſaid de Verney to himſelf, “ enter this 
«* charming place!” he ſtood a few minutes keſitating, 
but 
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but curioſity at laſt got the better of his timidity z 
he now perceived feveral ſtatues placed between the 
trees, all emblematical of love, and of the moſt ex- 
_quilite workmanſhip ; Cupids advantageouſly placed 
behind the foliage, ſome in attitudes of drawing 
their bows, and others ſpreading nets for the unwary 
paſſengers; maids amuſing themſelves bathing, and 
Venus's hid in the receſſes of the wood, with innu- 
merable inſcriptions annexed, all relative to the 
tender paſſion. The young Count was preſently in- 
tercepted by a canal, which ſeemed to extend itſelf a 
great way; by turning to the left, he diſcovered a 
draw-bridge, over which he paſſed between pedef- 
tals of the fineſt marble, upon which were placed 
two naked women, who held a wreath of flowers 
and a bandeau, on which was wrote in letters of 


gold, 


L'ISLE D'AMOUR, 


The imagination of the young Count be- 
came more and more confufed ; he could ſcarcely 
collect the objects round him; a new kind of ſenſa- 
tion found its way to his breaſt, the efeR of fur- 
priſe, novelty, and pleaſure; he ſtood an inſtant 


motionleſs, reading the inſcription over and over, 


which, myſterious as it appeared, conveyeil a ſome- 


thing 
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thing he already ſeemed to underſtand. What he had 
read in the ancients were recollected, but he only 
became more involved from ſuch inquiries, and 
would, perhaps, have remained ſome time longer an 
unſucceſsful alchymiſt in love, had not chance di- 
rected his ſteps to a ſort of moſque, nearly ſurrounded 
by trees, on the door of which was inſcribed the 
words, * SACRED TO LOVE ;” he entered, and paſſed 
through an apartment of ſome length to a beautiful 
faloon, hung round with pictures, all deſcriptive of 
love; a buft of Sappho was placed facing the en- 
trance; the alcoves were filled with vaſes of the 
fineſt flowers, and contained helides, in niches 
beautifully carved, a very handſome library ; with- 
out the ſaloon was a baſon of clear water for the 
purpoſe of bathing, which, as the moſque was ſur- 
rounded by trees, afforded a cool and delightful re- 
treat; a ſopha, the coyering of green ſatin, was 
placed in the apartment next the water, upon which 
lay a ſmall yolume, beautifully bound, 


% Heayens,” repeated de Verney, “ whata delightful 
te place ! ſurely it is no mortal reſidence,” for he had 
as yet ſeen no perſon whatever; I will venture to 


W this book will perhaps af- 
« ford. 
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4 ford me amuſement :” it was the Baſia, and the 
page which was doubled down, one of the moſt hix- 
uriant deſcriptions of the elegant author, 


De Verney, who was a good deal fatigued, hide 
himſelf down on the ſopha, and taking the book in 
his hand, entered on a ſubject which was almoft new 
to him, and which occaſioned a train of ſome not 
very unpleaſing ideas. Every page ſeemed to in- 
volve him in new myſteries ; the more he read, the 
more he was aſtoniſhed at the fecrets that little volume 
eontained, | 


At laſt, however, the ſweet breath of the ſouth 
| bearing with it almoſt all the perfumes of Arabia, 
took fo great an effect on the ſenſes of the tired de 
Verney, that the book fell gently from his hands, 
and he was preſently enrapt in the arms of ſleep. 


A little time only had elapſed before the miſtreſs, 

or rather the goddeſs of this charming place, entered 

the faloon, partly undreſſed, with an intention of 
bathing, Nature had, with more than common 

dare adorned this lady with her beauties, and ſeemed 

40 have ſent her forth as a model of perfection: ſhe 

had 
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kad on a looſe wrapper, which ſhewed to advantage 
the ſymmetry of her ſhape; her boſom; which 
equalled in whiteneſs the plumage of the ſwan, 
teemed with all the ripe luxuriancies of woman ; her 
figure was grand and majeſtic, and ſhewed in every 
movement ſuperior rank ; her eyes, filled with an 
expreſſive langour, ſeemed never: to have been ſub- 
jected to any but the tender paſlions ; her lips ſur- 
rounded a ſet of the whiteſt tecth, and her 
complection was the faireſt imaginable. But 
what was her aſtoniſhment at finding ſo handſome 
a cavalier aſleep, in; a place which had hitherto 
been facred; indignation, however, could not exiſt 
a moment againſt ſuch an object. Heavens” ! cried 
the Lady Conſtante de Clermonte, (for that was her 
name) what a charming youth! by what accident 
© has he been led to this place, or how did he get in! 
« he cannot ſurely be a mortal! he is more beautiful 
than Adonis! She drew ncar the ſopha, and touching 
his hand which hung careleſsly over the fide, ex- 
claimed in the accents of aſtoniſhment ; “ what deli- 
6« cacy! how beautifully white, how exquiſitely made! 
She became every inſtant more embarraſſed, fearful 
of diſturbing him, and yet anxious to know the 
particulars of his adventure, A pedal, harp which 

WAS 
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was in one of the alcoves, fortunately occurred ; but 
ſhe had ſcarcely touched the ſtrings, before the Count 
awoke, and directing his eyes towards the place 
where the ſound came from, was at once involved in 
fear and aſtoniſhment ; he remained an inſtant mo- 
tionleſs, the colour fled from his cheeks, and he al- 
moſt ſunk under the confuſion into which this acei- 
dent had thrown him. 


The generous Conſtante immediately drew near 
the ſopha with a ſmile full of complacency and good 
nature, when de Verriey, taught by that ſympathy 
which awakened even the feelings of a clown, fell 
on one knee, and ſelf.- inſtructed, exclaimed, © Ma- 
« dam, pardon a thoughtleſs wanderer, who, led 
0 by the beauties of this charming place; has dared 
« to ſet aſide the laws of politeneſs.” “ Young 
« ſtranger,” interrupted the Lady Conſtante, I 
« muſt not allow an apology for an accident by 
* which chance has done me ſo great a favour ; there 
« is ſomething in your appearance that informs me 
„of your tank, and a ſoftneſs and gentleneſs of 
* manner that rejects the idea of any mean or bad 
te intention. However,” continued the Counteſs, 
* fou are now my priſoner, nor can I part with 


14 you 
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er you till I am informed of every circumſtance of 
*« your adventure.” In faying this, ſhe ſcated her- 
ſelf next him oh the ſopha, and endeavoured, by all the 
powers of complacency and good nature, to remove 
the diffidence he laboured under, and led him by de- 
grees into 4 converſation the moſt agreeable he had 
ever experienced. De Verney, while ſhe ſpoke, 
dwelt on each word with rapture, equally faſcinated 
by her action, which was all eaſe and elegance, and 
by the muſical harmony of her voice. 


De Verney how retfined the hand of the fair 
Conſtante ; the ſenſation ſpread itſelf through every 
vein, the ſubtle flame increaſed, and its influence 
had already reached his heart; when ſhe, bending to- 
wards him in the action of liſtening, admitted new 
beauties to be ſeen, while every attitude ſerved to 
convey thoſe rapturons ideas which nature muſt one 
day form in the mind of the moſt untutored pupil. 
Good Heavens!“ repeated the Count to himſelf, 
4 js it poſſible that any one ſhould have been fo long 
« 2 ſtranger to the pleaſure I now feel; that the 
« moſt delightful of the paſſions ſhould have lain 
* torpid in my boſom. Surely,” cried de Verney, 
ſomewhat louder, Charpoint's precepts are errone- 

„us 
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*© us; he has ever informed me virtue delights 
te moſt in retreat and ſolitude, and has bid me ſhun, 
* as the greateſt of dangers, the pleaſures of ſociety 
« and of women.” ““ Every precept,” cried the 
Lady Conſtante, * that contradicts the laws of na- 
40 . is exroneous; however, we will leave the 
* diſcuſſion of this ſubject till another opportunity ; 
« I am now informed (from your mentioning the 
name of Charpoint) who you are, and am no 
« ſtranger to the ſtory of your juvenile impriſon- 
« ment; but come, will you truſt yourſelf with me; 
you need fome refreſhment after your fatigue,” 


The natural eaſe and gracefulneſs with which 
the young Count led this lady from the ſaloon, made 
him appear to the greateſt advantage ; his figure 
was grand, and his manner prepollefſive and en- 
gaging. It was impoſlible for her to help feeling 
at once aſtoniſhment, pleaſure, and eſteem. 


Perhaps, faid the Counteſs de Clermonte, 
_ Filing, if you had been a few minutes later, 
« you would have found me another Muſidora; 1 
„%u, juſt going in to ba he, and ſhould certainly 
4c have 
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* have been more ſevere in my ſentence than even 
% Piana herſelf.” 


Modeſty, when it is not offended by groſs ideas 
feels the moſt pleaſing ſenſations from ſuch ſub- 
jects as lead to rapturous images; and if they are at 
any time mixed with pain, it can proceed only in 
men from the awe and reſpect felt for ſuperior ex- 
cellence and beauty, or from the dread of indiffer- 
ence, or diſlike in the perſon we adore. 


Though attended” with a bluſh of inferiority, 2 
train of new and delightful ideas occupied the mind 
of de Verney. It is always in the power of a ſenſi- 
ble and witty woffian to lead the imagination by acci- 
dental ſubjects to form luxurious pictures, and on 
this half the victory depends, for as theſe are raiſed, 
we ſigh for reality, and burn with a more dangerous 
increaſe of * 


« Within this place,” continued the Lady Con- 
ſtante, approaching a grotto, tie outfide of which 
was ſpread with a ſmall vine, « we may refreſh our- 


© ourſelves.” 
C A repaſt 


A repaſt the moſt luxurious that can poſſibly be 
imagined, conſiſting of pines, melons, peaches, and 
all forts of confectionary, was ſpread ready on a 
table, gilt with gold, and ſupported by fauns and 
ſatyrs. No doubt,” ſaid the Counteſs de Cler- 
mont, ** you are ſomewhat ſurpriſed at the roman- 
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** tic appearance of this place; ſome day, however, 
hen you favour me with another viſit, you ſhall 
*« know ſomething of the hiſtory of the miſtreſs of 
« this retreat; at preſent, all my thoughts are to af- 
„ ford my young ſtranger a kind and hoſpitable re- 
« ception.” During the repaſt they were attended 
by ſeveral black ſervants. 


After ſome little time elapſed in converſation of this 
kind, the young Count having expreſſed ſome fears 


of his preceptor's being ſurpriſed at his abſence, the 
Lady Conſtante roſe from her ſeat, and taking his 
hand, cried, „ I wiſh, de Verney, too much to ſee 
„you again, to run any longer the hazard of de- 
e priving you of the means; return to your precep- 
4 tor, but, recollect, you have now a friend elſe- 


* where.” 


« No- 
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« Nothing on earth,” returned de Verney, 
«« ſhall detain me a day from you; parental autho- 
« rity, and magiſterial ſeverity, is at an end; I have 
never felt pleaſure till this hour, and am eager to 
quit the dull ſenſeleſs occupations in which I have 
&« fo tediouſly been employed.” 


In parting, the fair Conſtante allowed, or rather 
engaged the young Count to taſte ſomething of the 
pleaſures of the Baſia, deſcribed from a lip replete 
with ambroſfia, at the fame time preſſing his hand 
with an ardor that ſufficiently ſhewed how much 


ſhe was already intereſted in his favour, 


An appointment was made for the next day, 
when de Verney took his leave and left the Counteſs 
de Clermont in the garden. 


The moment the young Count had entered the 
wood, he gave way to the moſt pleaſing recollections 
of all that had paſt, though the ſtrangeneſs of his ad- 
venture made it ſometimes have the appearance of a 
dream. He was thus involved, when the fight of 
the gate of his preceptor's houſe brought him a little 
to reaſon ; he immediately ſaw the dangerous conſe- 


C 2 * quences 
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quences that might enſue from his ſtay, and con- 
cluded that his abſolute imprifonment muſt follow; 
but the goddeſs of love who ruled this day, had 
diſpoſed things more favourably ; the amiable Ja- 
cinthe had concealed from the Abbe his ſcholar's ab- 
ſence, and received de Verney at the door in the 
molt pleaſant temper imaginable. «4 Where can 
* you have been all this time? cried the fair por- 
treſs. “ I have been walking,” returned the Count, 
with no little ſpleen, © and fell aſleep in the 
« wood.” —* In the wood!” returned Jacinthe, 
« are you mad! you have caught cold, I dare fay : 
« your preceptor! —“ What of him?“ returned 
de Verney, who longed at any rate to ſhake off the 
deſpotiſm of his maſter.—“ Nothing—but he would 
« have been ſo angry, only I contrived that he 
« ſhould not know any thing about it.” —““ My 
« dear Jacinthe,” cried the Count, „I return you 
« my thanks for this kindneſs,” But Jacinthe, 
who conceived that her ſervices deſerved a greater re- 
compence, would not be ſo eaſily fatisfied; and 
the goddeſs of love, who had poured ſome ingredi- 
ent of the paſſion into her ear the preceding even- 
ing, for the purpoſe of ferving her voung adventu- 


2 rer, 
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rer, had ſo far miſtaken the doſe, that really Ja- 


cinthe was in much too amorous a humour. 


Poor de Verney, after ſo luxuriant a breakfaſt, 
to dine ſo poorly; or to de nearer the point, after 
kiſſing de Conſtante—to be obliged to kiſs Ja- 
cinthe ! 


As ſoon as the Count had retired to his cloſet, he 
revolved over again in his mind all the pleaſing in- 
cidents of the day; ſleep did not approach his pillow 
till morning, when Morpheus attended him with a 
thouſand gay and pleaſmg viſions. 


De Verney roſe with freſh ſpirits, fall of the 
viſit he intended to L'ISLE D'AMOUR, and was 
not a little pleaſed to hear that his maſter was much 
worſe. | 


The ſun, which had juſt begun to appear after a 
ſummer ſhower, invited de Verney to his walk, 
and after expreſſing his wiſh to Jacinthe, he ſet off 
with all the eagerneſs that attends the expectation of 
pleaſure, to the appointed ſpot, | 

C 3 The 
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The Counteſs de Clermont, who had prepared the 
moſt refined and elegant entertainment, received him 
at the door of a large manſion, entitled the Tem- 
ple of Senſibility, to which he was conducted by a 
black ſervant. 


The Lady Conſtante, who was now arrayed in 2 
white Perſian dreſs, ornamented with gold, appeared 
in all her charms; a ſtring of the fineſt pearls ſur- 
rounded her neck, while her boſom, from the ad- 
juſtment given to her handkerchief, was ſhewn to 
the greateſt advantage, and invited the imagination 
to explore beyond concealment. 


Tze Counteſs de Clermont who was near thirty, 
had found no decay of beauty ; her eyes, though per- 
haps leſs lively, ſtill retained ſuch an expreſſive ſoft- 
neſs, and ſo much luxurious meaning, that they 
were only the more improved from the experience 

which governed them. AP 


If the Count had the preceding day in no ſmall 
ſhare felt that undeſcribable emotion that attends the 
advances of loye towards the heart, he now began 
to taſte ſamething of the reality of the paſſion ; he 
found 
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found that his imagination had only painted in faint 
colours the delight he was again about to receive, 
and when the object of his adoration approached, 
dwelt in filent tranſport on the charms ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſed. 


The Counteſs de Clermont, after embracing the 
young de Verney, led him to a grand apartment in 


the Temple of Senſibility, where a ſumptuous en- 


tertainment was prepared, Which was, however, 
preſently removed, various ſorts of the fineſt French 
and Italian wines put on the table, and the atten- 
dance of the ſervants diſpenſed with. 


When two people of even tolerable ideas are left 
together, the ſubject moſt generally is love, but to 
minds poſſeſſed of ſenſibility and the ſocial paſſions, 
fuch an opportunity is a ſweet luxurious moment, 
not to be neglected. 


The Count, led by no inconſiderable attraction, had 

now removed his ſeat next the charming Conſtante, 
who reclining on the table in an attitude of elegance 
and eaſe, took the hand of de Verney, and ſmiling 
with all that ſweetneſs of expreſſion which engages 


C 4 the 
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the heart to confidence, whiſpered, ** and is it poſ- 
*« ſible, de Verney, you ſhould have been till yeſ- 
« terday a ſtranger to the name of love? 


«© The name, Madam,” returned the Count, 
after a pauſe, ** I have indeed heard, but am till 


ignorant of its full force and meaning.” 


And yet your eyes, returned the Counteſs, © at 
this moment expreſs all the paſſion,” 


„My eyes, Madam, are not inſtructed, they con- 
c vey only the language of my heart.” 


I believe it, de Verney,” replied the fair Con- 
ſtante; „then tell me ſincerely, does not your heart 
ce beat ſomewhat ſtronger ſince your romantic excur- 
« fion, with the love of pleaſure and ſociety? Does 
eit not inform you there is ſomething beyond cold 
«« eſtzem and the dull ſenſe of duty you have felt for 
« your preceptor, and does not your imagination 
long to be inſtructed in the plealing myſteries into 


« which accident has thrown you ?” 


« Yes, 
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Ves, Madam,” returned the Count, “my heart 
indeed palpitates with ſome new ſenſations, but it 
eis from your beauty they are derived. My eyes, 
* that have viewed every other object with a like 
« indifference, dwell with delight on you only; I 
cannot help thinking you ſome ſuperior being; I 
fear to approach you. If I touch your hand I 
e tremble, though with an exceſs of pleaſure ; your 
« gentleneſs and complacency make me ſigh for 
« your eſteem, and when abſent from you, I burn 


« with anxious expectation to ſee you again. 


Perhaps, cricd the young de Verney, * this is 


« love. 


« Yes,” returned the amiable Conſtante, preſſing 
the hand of the Count, „ it is love, and more natu- 
rally deſcribed than I have ever heard. But my 
young friend, my heart is equally intereſted with 
«« your's,I receive the ſame impreſſions of pleaſure you 
« expreſs, Reſerve and compliment are both unne- 
te ceſſary here, nature diſowns the firſt, and the 
latter is unequal to the language of love; in 
minds bleſſed with the ſame delicacy and ſenſi- 
« bility, the pleaſing relationſhip is ſoon found, 
their ideas and paſſions blend together, they mix 


« mutually _ 
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« mutually with each other, and aſſociate from 
«« ſympathy, till the alliance grows into attachment 


«© and eſteem.” 


The Count remained ſilent, employed in the vo- 
luptuous ſcrutiny the charms of the fair Conſtante 
invited, While his attention was engaged in the 
pleaſing ſubject of her diſcourſe, his eyes wandered 
over the perſonal charms of the beautiful orator. 


The Counteſs, who had drawn a chair next her, 
placed her foot ſo advantageouſly on the frame, that 
the drapery fell aſide, and part of a fine formed leg 
and foot were admitted to be ſeen. 


The ray of viſion which had been hitherto elſe- 
where employed, diverged from the point of attrac- 
tion to the chair for an inſtant, but altered its place 


with the excurſions the imagination of the young de 
Verney made. 


The enraptured Count now ſeized the hand of the 
Lady Conſtante, and preſſing it with a fervency that 
diſcovered the ſituation of his heart, exclaimed, 


% From this moment the dull maxims of my pre- 


CC ceptor 
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« ceptor are forgot, and governed no longer by his 
& prejudices; my thoughts ſhall range at liberty 
« where pleaſure leads them ; my heart, diveſted of 
& his precepts and ſeverities, ſhall ſeek the ſweets 
©« of ſociety, love and friendſhip; with you I 
« ſhall paſs away the tedious hours in pleaſantneſs 
« and peace, nor ever wiſh to change the ſcene 


% again. 


« How dangerous, returned the Counteſs, has 
te been the education you have received, and how 
« eagerly do you endeavour to break the chain that 
« holds you from your wiſhes. I am happy, my 
« young friend, that accident has brought you to 
% me before the moment arrived when you muſt have 
« entered into the gaiety and diſſipation of life in 
«© which you are one day deſtined to move. The 
«« pleaſure, de Verney, of which you ſpeak fo 
much, is the reſult of the moſt delightful ſenſa- 
tions, and of a mind of peace and ſatisfaction; 
« would that it could always retain ſo pleaſing a 
« deſcription, that you might to the full end of ex- 
e iſtence taſte an almoſt unmixed ſource of human 
e felicity, Miſtaken Charpoint, the abilities of the 
# pilot muſt indeed be few, who tells you there are 


6 rocks 
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* rocks in the ſca of life, without pointing out 
« where they lie: but I will leave this ſubject for 


te the preſent, and with a ſincerity of heart that is 
& intereited in your ſafety and happineſs, inform 
« you how to clicite pleaſure, and ihun the dangers 
« of paſſion and indiſcretion. But firſt, as a neceſ- 
«« fary introduction, 1 will, according to my pro- 
„ miſe, lay open a hiſtory where all the errors and 
« weaknelles of a female heart will be expoſed ; 
nor will I forget to mention the greater faults that 
« ſully ſome pages in it: no- will confeſs them 
« all, and in doing it, avow thatiit is moſtly our own 
«« perverſe and vicious inclinations that embitter the 
*« fountain of human pleaſures. But do not, my 
«© young friend, take a future advantage of the hiſ- 
« tory of female imprudences it will contain; and 
* ſince every woman's heart is nearly alike, do not 
«© make an ungenerous uſe of the dangerous precepts 
« it may afford you. Love them, de Verney, I 
« am ſure you will, for your mind poſſeſſes all the 
te requilites of love, the ſkilful little chemiſt has 
« thrown them together with peculiar art; but do 
not apply the attractions nature has given you, to 
* involve in diſtreſs and ruin, innocence and worth, 


* or debaſe the generous and friendly nature of 
69 love 


. 
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«ove with vice or ſenſuality. But let us,” conti- 
nued the Counteſs, ** retire to the moſque, we {hall 
« be leſs interrupted, and ſhall enjoy to advantage 


« the pleaſantneſs of the evening.“ 


During the walk, de Verney ſele&ed ſome of the 
molt beautiful flowers for the Counteſs de Cler- 
mont, which ſhe placed immediately in her boſom: 


There are certain accidents of which a volup- 
tuary in love may make a great deal, Had Cupid 
himſelf diſturbed the gauze which ſurrounded the neck 
of the fair Conſtante, he could not have done it to 
more advantage. 


When the Counteſs entered the ſaloon, ſhe ſeated 
herſelf on the ſopha, and de Verney next her ;— 
a ſhort elapſe enſued, after which the fair Conſtante 


begun : 


THE 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 


COUNTESS DE CLER MONT. 


« My father, M. du Bois,” continued the Coun- 
teſs, © was reſident at Pondicherry, at which ſettle- 
« ment I was born; I believe I was about fourteen 
« years of age when he brought me from that coun- 
ce try, and had already been indulged in all the lux- 
„ ury and pleaſures of that delightful climate. At 
our return, I was placed under the care of the 
« Abbcſs of a convent near St. Cloud, for the pur- 
* pole of education only, as it was not intended I 
„ ſhould take the veil; I there formed a friendſhip 
© with a young lady, whoſe name was Arriete de 
« Luſi; her ſtature, though ſmall, poſſeſſed a lux- 
« uriancy of form, the pencil of a Guido would 
„have failed in deſcribing ; her eyes conveyed only 
« gaiety and pleaſure, while her heart, full of 
« love and affection, was a ſtranger to the paſſions 
« of either envy or ill nature. Poor Arriete! why 


am ] obliged in relating my own hiſtory, to diſcloſe 
that of my dear little friend? 


My 
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« My mother, who was a woman initiated in the 
« ſciences, and poſſeſſed of every accompliſhment, 
died in India, and my father had, ſince his return, 
% married Madame d'Ollone, a lady who had been 
«« conſtantly involved in all the diſſipation and extra- 
« yagance of Paris; ſo much employed, ſhe took 
very little care of the education of her new daugh- 
d ter, who was now removed from the convent, and 
placed under her own protection, at a beautiful 
&« ſeat of my father's near Dijon in Burgundy. 


« Arriete was permitted to be with me, conſtantly 
« together, our love gradually increaſed, our wiſhes 
« and fears were reciprocally communicated, our 
hours paſſed away in peace and pleaſantneſs, and the 
« chagrins and diſappointments we ſometimes met 


with, only ſerved to give a new zeſt to pleaſure. 


« My young friend and myſelf one day wandered 
out to the borders of a pleaſant wood, near the 
© houſe where a beautiful meadow preſented its graſſy 
« yerdure; Arriete had her guitar; we had, however, 
« ſcarcely ſeated ourfelves on our favourite ſpot, a 
«© rifing bank covered with daiſies and violets, before 
ve diſcovered two horſes, attached by their bridles 


«C toe 
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e to a tree, handſomely capari ſoned. Arriete, 
« whoſe ideas were equally romantic with my own, 
immediately cried, © Well, here are the Rozinan- 
© tes, but where are the Knights? She had ſcarcely 
ce ſpoke the words, before we ſaw two handſome ca- 
e valiers aſleep upon the graſs. Arriete, whoſe 
&« foul was all gaiety and pleaſure, tuned her guitar, 
« and touched it with ſuch ſweetneſs, that I ſhalt 
never forget the little trifling air ſhe played on the 
©« gccaltion. We were on the other {ide the bank, 
but could hear very plainly one of our gentlemen 
call to the other, telling him he thought he heard the 
« ſound of muſic and finging. Arriete was now 
running away, but it was too late, we were diſco- 
« yered. The youngeſt cavalier, who ſeemed about 
twenty years of age, came up with me, while the 
« other held the hand of Arriete; ſhe, who only 
laughed immoderately at the compliments they paid 
« us, did not reject the converſation, and I muſt 
„en-, I was too well pleaſed to be fingular in 
« reſerve. My gallant told me his name was Henry 
c de St. Malo, that he and his friend were fugitives; 
« his companion, Guillaume de Rochelle, having 
e killed the Duc de Briſac in a duel. I immedi- 
« ately felt my felt intereſted for their fafety, white 


&« thou- 
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„ 2 thouſand little incidents ſerved to make them 
© more and more agreeable. Arri-zte, who was 
« fruitful in expedient, perſuaded them to reſt for 
« the night in a comfortable cottage occupied by one 
« of our ſervants, whoſe name was Rufus, an honeſt 
and faithful fellow; he was preſently let into the ſe- 
«« cret, and afforded them every accommodation in his 
* power. We ſaw them every day when we walked 
« out. My father was confined to his room, and 
«6 Madame du Bois at Paris, ſo that chance ſeemed 
to diſpoſe of every thing as we wiſhed. They had 
«© now been with us near a month, and, I believe, 
had made a pretty ſucceſsful progreſsin our hearts; 
e mine felt all the dangerous ſymptoms of love, and 
e the boſom of my little friend beat with no leſs 
violent emotions, Henry,” cried the Counteſs to 
de Verney, © reſembled as much as poſſible your- 
«« ſelf, excepting that he was of a ſmaller ſtature; 
« Guillaume, who was older, was tall, robuſt, full 
of courage and fire, proud, but gailant ; his lan- 
„ guage witty and brilliant, and his manner impor. 
« tant; a turn which he poſſeſſed for ridicule 
„ afforded him conſtant ſubjects ro exerciſe the 
« quickneſs of his imagination. The light parts of 
«+ Arriete's diſpoſition ſeemed finely to aſſimilate with 
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« the volatility of his, while the leſs violent paſſiotis 
« of my Henry blended with the ſentiment which 1 


5 indulged, 


© News was now received that Guillaume de Ro- 
« chelle might return to Paris; the thoughts of their 
4% approaching departure made our lovers more va- 
tc Juable than ever. The moment, however, arri- 
« ved, when they were to take their leave; the 
« event was highly favourable to them, for we ſunk 
„together in their arms, permitted a thouſand 
te kiſſes, and owned a paſſion which they long ſince 
© muſt have diſcovered. 


« Our gallants, however, did not leave us with- 
« out promiſing to find ſome method of being intro- 
« duced to my father, and a correſpondence by letter 
« wasto be entered on till that moment arrived. 


% We had waited ſome time without any tidings 
© of our lovers, when one day we obſerved from our 
% windows ſome gentlemen who ſeemed as if they 
«« were returned from hunting, and on their way to 
© our ſeat. It was my Henry, with his friend 
Guillaume de Rochelle, accompanied by the Count 

3 d'Allace, 
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« d' Alſace, who had introduced them both to my fa- 
ther, who received them with the utmoſt hoſpita- 


« lity and politeneſs, 


« How complete was the ſatisfaction which this 
© interview afforded, our eyes could ſcarce ſubmit 
« to the neceſſary reſtraint of the moment, and every 


« opportunity was employed in the ſoft interchanges 
& which love directs, 


« Our company remained with us only a week, 
« which little time was paſſed with a fulneſs of ſa- 
« tisfaction and delight ſuperior to any I have felt : 
« the weather was beautiful ; it was the month 
« of June; ſummer had ſpread out all her charms in 
the garden, and the field, while nature ſeemed to 
« demand the facrifices of love and pleaſure. 


« My Henry and myſelf, acccompanied by 


& Guillaume and the gentle Arriete, were almoſt 


« always walking, when opportunity would per- 
% mit. Love is the only paſſion which elicites plea- 
„ ſure from trifles. If my Henry took my hand, 
my boſom felt the impreſſion alſo; and if acci- 
dent, or the ingenuity ot my lover, diſcovered more 
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than prudence permitted, he became only more 
valuable from the poſſeſſion of the ſecret. 


« There are a thouſand little incidente, de Verney, 
« of confequence to a lover, againſt which a wo- 
«© man cannot defend herſelt, and if the accident 
66 ſubjects us to a bluth for a moment; it is followed. 
« only with increaſed eſteem and confidence. 


« Some little time after our gentlemen had left us, 
« my father came into my room with a letter in his 
« hand he had received from the Eaſt Indies, in 
« which I was but too much the ſubject. The 
% Count de Clermonte, Governor of Pondicherry, 
« who remembered me an infant in that country, 
„ and who had heard much talk of my beauty from 
« thoſe who had ſcen me afterwards, had ſent over 
offers of marriage, which my father thought too 


** advantageous to retulc, 


& He came full of the ſuccefs which he imagined 
&« would attend his commands; but he had no ſooner 
ce read the contents of the letter, than my eyes in- 
« formed him of his diſappointment. The ſudden 


« thock which was given to a mind hitherto the 


** recep= 
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receptacle of pleaſure only, for a moment depri- 
« ved me of my ſenſes. I knew the obſtinacy of 
« his diſpoſition, and anticipated all the conſe- 
$ quences of his anger. I ſpoke, however, at firſt, 
* in the language of remonſtrance, urged the dit- 
* ference of our ages as an excuſe, the danger of 
te the voyage, and my fixed diilike to the Count him- 
« ſelf. My father made me no other anſwer than 
eto deſire me to get myſelf in readineſs to obey his 


« commands. 


« When night came, I informed my Arriete of 
ce the diſagreeable news of the day; the difficulty 
« kept us awake till morning, when our conſultation 
« ended, with a reſolution to do any thing ſooner 
« than facrifice love to either intereſt or power, and 


* my gentle confidante ſunk in my arms to ſleep. 


«© We had managed it ſo as to receive letters from 

&« our lovers, by the help of a hollow tree near the 
« houſe, into which they were put; our corre- 
« ſpondence continued with the fame ardour it had 
begun; but hearing nothing further from my fa- 
ther, I ſuppreſſed mentioning the diſagreeable 
„event I ſhould have been taught to expect, and 
D 3 „ the 
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the time elapſed without any arrangements on my 
« part. 


One day, after an unuſual flow of ſpirits, I was 
informed my father wanted to ſpeak with me; 
« attended; it was to tell me the ſhip was ready, 
„in which I was to take my paſſage, and that I 
« muſt go on board the enſuing week ; I ventured 
nov, as the laſt reſource of deſpair, to explain the 
«« {ituation of my heart, but preſerved a ſecret the object 
« of my paſſion ; the effect was as I expected, my fa- 
ther inſiſted on my immediate compliance, which, . 
« he ſaid, could only do away the conſequence of my 


&« jndiſcretion and diſobedience. 


] retired to my cloſet, my Arriete accompanied 
«© me, we embraced each other, and mixed our 
te tears together; both involved alike, we felt the 
« ſame impreſſions, and were alike incapable of af- 
„ fording conſolation to each other, at laſt it was 
determined we ſhould fend the following letter: 


To 
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© To HENRY de St. MALO, 
« My dear Henry, 
«MYSELF and my dear Arriete truſt our- 


« ſelves to your honour and that of your friend for 
protection and ſafety ; my father is determined on 
my leaving England next week. Oh! relieve us 
from deſpotiſm, and receive as a recompence the 


* undifſembled love of your 


© CONSTANTE.” 


« A few days after a letter arrived from Henry, 
4% full of expreſſions of tenderneſs and attachment, 
6c with an appointment for our intended flight; a 
% coach was to be ready in the evening, at the time 
*« we uſually went to prayers, My faithful Rufus 
« was to attend us. The letter alſo contained an 
« apology for Guillaume, who was at that time at 
* conſiderable diſtance from Paris. Arriete ſeemed 
« ſomewhat melancholy at the diſappointment, but 
« her natural cheerfulneſs always led her to look for- 
e ward to happy moments, and ſhe became preſently 
e ſatisfied with being for the preſent with me, and 
$6 her lover's friend, 


D4 The 
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«6 


cc 


£6 


„The evening came, the moments went on faſt 
to the appointed time; I trembled as it approached, 
the boſom of my Arriete palpitated with fear and 
apprehenſion : we addrelicd the Virgin Mary more 
devoutly than ever, and after our vigils were over, 
remained ſuſpended in thought, almoſt inclined 
to deſert our intended plan. We had courage 
enough, however, to deſcend the ſteps, the gate 
ſhut after us; we began to think it already too 
late to retract, and thus put it more out of -our 
power every moment. Henry de St. Malo was 
waiting for us at the end of the lane, I ſpoke not 
a word, he placed us in the coach, and excepting 
ſome endearing expreſſions and aſſurances of pro- 
tection, all was ſilent. When the morning ap- 
pcared, the ſpirits of my little friend returned, 
and ſhe endeavoured, with all her enchanting ſmiles, 


to diſſipate the low-ſpiritedneſs I ſuffered My 


Henry uſed alſo every means to divert me, but the 


thoughts of my father's refentment occupied my 


mind at every moment of leifure, 


« We arrived after a journey of three days at his 
ſcat, which had ſcarceiy till then been occupied by 


7 „% any of the family of St. Malo, and was admirably 


© calcu 
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© calculated for our concealment. We were re- 
* ceived by a female relation of his, and I had now 
the pleaſure of finding my Henry (who had juſt 
« {ſucceeded to the title of the Count de St. Malo, 
his deceaſed uncle) as honourable as I could wiſh, 
„% for we were privately married the next day; my 
„ Arriete alone ſeemed excluded from our ſatisfac- 
« tion: ſhe felt the regret of abſence fo forcibly, 
e that I could already perceive a cenfiderabi.: ſhare 


of anxiety in the midſt of her diſſembled gaiety. 


« A month elapſed in the pleaſures of ſociety and 
« love; I adored my Henry, and he ſeemed to view 
me with the ſame delight as when he languiſhed 


for the poſſeſſion of charms, now all his own, 


« It was our invention raiſed this moſque, the 

«« Temple of Senlibility, and the ftatues you ſaw in 
« the garden, agreeable to the nature of our adven- 
« ture, we named our retreat Le d' Amour. 
« Amidit the enchantments of this place, I almoſt 
forgot my father's diſpleaſure, and became indiffe- 
ce rent to his happineſs. Ok, Heavens! by what 
lender ties thoſe parents hold their e ildren, who 
«© only love them by the laws of cuſtom, and treat 
them 
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« them as the flaves of a family honour and privi- 
„lege. My new alliance was the reſult of real love 
« and eſteem, unalloyed by any diſhonourable reflec - 


te tion or offence to virtue, 


« Poor Arrictc began to grow more melancholy 
« every day; ſhe was conſtantly inquiring of the 
« Count when he would hear from his friend, who 
« endeavoured to invent new excuſes for a negligence 


« he could no way account for. 


« Oh, my Conſtante, cried the gentle Arricte, 
* one day when we were alone, prepare to pity 
«« your poor friend, (the tears dropt from her cheek) 
all her wit, gaiety, and pleaſure, is nearly ended; 
<« the eyes that have ſo often pleaſed you with the ex- 
e preſſions of a heart of levity, will ſoon ſtream with 
« unceaſing tears; Guillaume, cried the tender 
* Arriete, throwing herſelf on her knees, and hiding 


te her face in my lap, will never return to me. 


« I felt my whole heart engaged in an inſtant in 
« the ſorrows of my lovely friend, and raiſed her to 
te my arms with renewed affection, endeavoured to 


« amuſe her with hope, and though a party to her 


« fears, 
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fears, concealed the impreſſions they had made on 


my mind, 


« After this, the gentle Arriete gradually declined, 
the colour left her cheeks, her eyes ſoftened with 
uncealing tears, loſt their fire; her lovely perſon, 
the prey of anxiety and remorſe, ſurrendered by 
degrees its charms ; her complexion altered, and 
melancholy ſpread its cruel iniluence over beauties, 
it ſeerned envious to deſtroy. She was now con- 
ſtantly ſeeking opportunities to be alone, and 
ſhunned as much as poilible any converſation with 
the Count or myſelf, though ſometimes ſhe would 
mix with the anguiſh her eyes expreſſed, a look of 
ſwectneſs and good nature, which made me forgive 


her reſerve. 


Though I had long imagined the real ſource of 
her diſtreſs, I had deferred from time to time an 
explanation which might affect her {till more. I, 
however, expreſſed my fears to the Count, who 
read me in confidence a letter he had received from 
his friend, informing him it would be ſome time 
before he would fee him. I could perceive he was 
equally intereſted in the fate of our companion, 


cc and 
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« and now informed me his acquaintance with 
« Guillaume originated in the affair of honour that 
« had occaſioned his flight into Burgundy, and in 
„which Guillaume had ſhewn the greateſt marks 
« of bravery, and was undoubtedly in the right ; the 
„% Duke having mentioned with diſreſpect the name 
« of his friend. The Count added, he had learnt. 
4 fince, that Guillaume was a man verſed in intrigue, 
4 that he had ſeduced ſeveral women, and gloried in 
« the ungenerous conqueſts he had made; I fear 
% much, faid the Count, our poor little friend has 
*« fell a ſacrifice to his perfidy. 


It was as we expected; Arriete at laſt received 
te a letter, which diſcloſed his intentions; it was as 


« follows: 


My charming Arriete, 
©I HAVE given inſtructions to my ſteward to 
© pay you 500 livres a month, which I truſt will be 
© a ſufficient income. I ſhall not be able to ſee you, 
Fas I am involved in engagements for ſome time. 
« Your obedient, &c. 
GUILLAUME.” 


« The 
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The forrow which had hitherto been filently 
felt, now broke the bounds of prudence; I found 
my deareſt Arriete on the ſopha, with the letter in 
« her hand, frantic, and talking wildly to herſelf; 
© as ſoon as ſhe ſaw me, ſhe fell on her knees, ex- 
« claiming, your poor Arriete is mad—give me hold 
of your hand; have I a friend? Oh, my Con- 
« ſtante, how happy have been the hours we have 
e paſſed together! Do you not remember then, 
« when we walked in the fields, and danced and 
« ſung! Are you the ſame companion as knew me 
„ then! Oh, yes, you are, but we muſt ſoon be ſe- 
«© parated !—I embraced her, ſhe became more com- 
„ poſed, and related, in all the moving accents of 
« diſtreſs, the ſtory of her misfortunes, her having 
yielded to the wiſhes of the cruel Guillaume, and 
chat the was with child. 


My Arriete was of an ancient and noble family, 
« her father and all her brothers, ſoldiers, and diſho- 
„% nour appeared to her in ſuch colours, as would 
© have ſerved to break a heart leſs torn with love and 
66 diſappointment, 


— 
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& All our attention was in vain to reſtor2 peace to 
ce the diſtracted mind of the wretched Arriete ; ſhe 
© now lay on the bed, an object of pity and admira- 
c tion: her faded beauties reſembled thoſe of a roſe 
«or tulip, bent down by the tempeſt of the night, 
& proudly aſſerting to the beholders the rank they once 
« held; her arm as white and ſoft as the breaſt of the 
&« ſwan, was bent to receive her cheek, which re- 
e tained no more than a pale tint of its former co- 
« lour ; her eyes only expreſſed the reſentment of a 
« tender and ſuſceptible heart, while her boſom re- 
e peated the flow movements and weak pulſations 
of declining health, 


« When my Henry was firit acquainted with the 
e real circumſtances of her illneſs, I obſerved the 
« moſt lively indignation in his looks; he wrote, 
% unknown to me, repeated letters to Guillaume de 
Rochelle, but without any effect, that villain was 
« engaged in new plans of ruin. We endeavoured to 
« perſuade Arriete to make her friends acquainted 
« with her illneſs, but ſhe was inflexible en this 
ſubject. 


6“ Oh, 
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t Oh, my de Verney,” cried the Counteſs de 
Clermonte, „ there can be no greater ſtain to gal- 
& lantry than cruelty, Guillaume could not have | 
found a heart poſſeſſed of more good nature, gen- 
ce tleneſs, and love, to have practiſed on, than that 
* of the tender Arriete; unreſiſting as a lamb which 
the butcher leads to ſlaughter, ſhe permitted all he 
« aſked, becauſe her whole foul was love; no arti- 
« fice oppoled him, no prudery rejected, no expe- 


« rience guarded her. 


«© We were obliged,” continued the Counteſs, 
« to call in the aid of two phyſicians, who pro- 
«© nounced my Arriete to be in great danger; a flow 
« fever was the conſequence of ker long-continued 
« regret and ſorrow, and it was alſo imagined the 
te child was dead. My Henry, intersſted for her 
ce ſafety, went to Paris, and endeavoured to find Guil- 
% laume, but he could not even learn whether that 


« ywretch was in France or not. 


The dreadful ſequel approached, we were in- 
& formed of what we were preſently to expect; the 
c fever had ſubſided, but with it almoſt the whole 
vital hcat was loſt, the pulſe reduced to gentle and 


« unequal 
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« unequal tremors, pronounced the approaching diſ- 


« ſolution of my Arriete. 


« The Abbe had juſt heard her confeſſions ; when 
« we were admitted, ſhe was perfectly compoſed ; 
+ ** obferving me in tears, ſhe cried, (taking my hand, 
and raiſing it to her lips) I know you are thinking 
* of the little amuſements, and pleaſing fummer 
« walks we have enjoyed at Dijon, but that you 
« know is over—T have thought too much—a ſilent 
« claple enſucd.—She held out her hand to Henry, 
« who Killed it with an agitation that finely pictured 
« nity awakening revenge. Tell the cruel Guil- 
« hume, continued my Arricte, that he has loſt the 
« beſt, the kindeſt friend he ever had | She (aid 


4 no more. 


4 have ſtill in my poſſeſſion every little trinket 
« which can bring this dear girl to my remembrance ; 
« and in one of the ſecret windings of this wood, 
c have raiſed a ſarcophagus to her memory, which I 
c frequemly viſit, to indulge a recollection that ab- 
« {tracts my thoughts from the follies and gaieties 
4 of life, 


t But 
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te But we will leave till to-morrow the ſequel of 


, 


te my narrative,” cried the Counteſs, and amuſe 


© ourſelves with more pleaſing reflections; it has af- 
« fected you.” 


« I am, indeed, Madam,” returned de Verney, 
ce involved in many new and unpleaſing ideas, I 
can hardly imagine a man who can derive pleaſure 


c from deſtroying it i another. 


« Your mind, I am ſure, de Verney, returned the 
Counteſs, “ reſiſts the idea; but you are not aware 
« how much the ſimple laws of nature and truth are 
« diſpenſed with in the refinements of modern ages. 
« Tt would take ſometime to find the virtues of a man 
ce ſurrounded with pleaſures, he himſelf is a ſtranger 
« to them. Cuſtom is too generally a law that pre- 
< ſcribes falſe and dangerous ideas. Thus men de- 
c light in being ingenious enough to deceive another 
4c Jeſs guarded than themſelves, and admire the dan- 
«« gers of intrigue. Thus we encourage pride, glofy 
<< in war, and exult in oppreſſion. 


E 44 Gal- 
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« Gallantry is derived from directly contrary mo- 
« tives; it implies protection, gentleneſs, courage, 
« love, and honour. The ſword of gallantry was 
« never drawn but in the cauſe of virtue: gallantry 
« is ſworn to reſiſt oppreſſion, arreſt the hand of the 
«« deſpoiler, and protect the weak; it is full of every 
« heavenly attribute, and is juſtly ſuperior. 


« The paſſion of ſeduction proceeds from the de- 
« ſire men have of being thought to poſſeſs ſuperior 
« attractions; and as their ſucceſs with women 15 
<« the only way to ſtamp the character, they are led 
4c to attain the reputation, even by the ruin and diſ- 
s treſs of the objects they affect to love. Heavens! 
„how dear is that admiration bought which plunges 
« in miſery a fellow creature! Let us a moment 
« forget the accompliſhed ſeducer, and turn to the fad 
lovely victim of his cruelty, Let us imagine her 
« for a moment a :iſter. Surely the falſe medium 
cc in which we have viewed the ſeeming brilliant con- 
« queſts of her betrayer will be deſtroyed, and the 
mind be awakened to more juſt and generous 
6 1deas.” 


The 


. 
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The young Count, who had dwelt with admira- 
tion on every ſyllable the charming Conſtante ut- 
tered, would haye liſtened with pleaſure much longer 
to ſuch a pleaſing converſation, had not evening be- 
gan to draw her filky veil of partial darkneſs over the 
face of nature. De Verney roſe, and after receiving 
the bleſſings of ſafety and happineſs from the lips of 
the gentle Conſtante, conveyed with alternate kiſſes, | 
retired to the caſtle, when he was received by Ja- 
cinthe with the ſame pleaſantneſs as before. 


The Abbe continued ill, and the next day, after 
ſome little time ſpent in the ſtudy, de Verney again 


' wandered to the ſeat of the Counteſs de Clermont. 


The fair Conſtante was in her room when de 
Verney was announced, to which place he was, 
however, admitted. She had on only a thin wrap- 
per, her boſom almoſt uncovered, proudly ſhewed 
the moſt voluptuous luxuriancy of form, and a 
firmneſs of fleſh ſcarcely to be equalled. 


& I believe,” cried the Counteſs, „you are not 
ce ſenſible how highly favoured you are to be admit- 
« ted to a lady's bedchamber ; and though the na- 
E 2 tural 
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ce tural gaiety and innocent levity of French women 
« admit this liberty, I do aſſure you there are coun- 
« tries where it is proſcribed, In England, the ladies 
« are taught to govern themſelves with the moſt af- 
« fected reſcrve ; they conceal, with peculiar care, 
the charms nature has given them, and will hardly 
« permit the leaſt gallantry that may tend to develope 
c them. I do not know whether it is owing to this 
« cauſe that they have more old maids than in any 
ce other country, but they certainly allow of nothing 
that can lead the imagination to charms which they 
„actually poſſeſs in very ſuperior degree. 


4 The beauties they have are feldom ſhewn to ad- 
© vantage; they are hid under the veil of refined 
c modeſty, till they are uſeleſs or unneceſſary; when 
« by a proper adjuſtment of dreſs, and leſs reſerve, 
« they might have enſured a conqueſt. The mo- 
« ment a woman is married in that country, (I mean 
« among the middling claſs of people) ſhe thinks 
« attraction no longer neceſſary—has no longer the 
6 deſire to pleaſe, and becomes at once the moſt 


| flovenly and negligent of human beings. 


«« There 
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There is nothing harder to be defined than the 
t terms of modcity, innocence, and ſhame. Inno- 
*« cence is certainly unacquainted with the other two, 
% and the mind never can have a ſenſe of ſhame, till 
<« it has an idea of impropriety. The girl when firſt 
« told her careleſs levities are improper or indeco- 
« rous, feels ſhame: modeſty certainly proceeds 
« from a ſuppoſed inferiority alone; the bluſh which 
ce is produced by applauſe or admiration, is modeſty : 
« when groſs or indelicate words offend, modeſty 
« ſuffers the fhock ; but the moſt rapturous ideas con- 
« yeyed in a reſpectful and delicate manner, though 
e they may produce the ſame appearance upon the 
female check, are heard without pain, perhaps with 


* a concealed pleaſure.” 


The Counteſs continued in converſation with de 
Verney till ſhe had dreſſed herſelf for the morning; 
after which they walked together round the iſland, 
when the young Count leading her to a beautiful 


arbour, nearly incloſed with honey-ſuckles, and over 


which the grapes hung in ripe and luxuriant cluf- 
ters, begged her to continue the hiſtory which ſhe had 
commenced the day before. 


Ez WR - 
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The SEQUEL of the His roxy 


OF THE 


COUNTESS DE CLERMONT. 


*« Both before and after the death of my dear Ar- 
© riete, the Count de St. Malo had endeavoured 
« to reconcile us to my father, but in vain ; he con- 
«© tinued, as I expected, obdurate ; but as I had 
never experienced from him the kindneſs of a pa- 
c rent, I felt little from regret. 


„The months had now run on for a ſeries of 
« time, in a continued ſcene of harmony and plea- 
« ſure, (the recollection of my Arriete did not ſo 
e often occur to a mind involved in amuſement,) for 
«« we had removed to Paris, where we reſided du- 
xing the winter. My Henry was all that I could 
& wiſh, but the pleaſures I enjoyed ſo fully, were 
& tolaſt only a little time longer. 


« One morning after breakfaſt, my Henry or- 
t dered the carriage to take an airing without the 
« ſuburbs: 
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t ſuburbs: I had declined attending, from having 
« ſome little devices in painting to finiſh for our 
„room; he had not been gone above an hour, be- 
4 fore one of the ſervants returned and informed me 
« his maſter was brought home ill. I flew to his 
* chamber, and found him pale and almoſt breath- 
&« leſs; the ſurgeon who had been procured, in- 
c formed me the Count had been wounded, but he 
ec thought not dangerouſly, I now felt the ſevereſt 
* ſhock I had ever experienced, to a ſoul involved 
in pleaſure and love. How full of horror is the 


c ſcene of calamitous accident! 


J was permitted to ſee him ſome few hours af- 
ce terwards, when I began to entertain myſelf great 
cc hopes of his recovery; he appeared quite compo- 
« ſed and cheerful, and related the particulars of his 
« rencontre. It ſeemed that on the road to St. Cloud 
« they met another carriage, and a contention arofe 
« between the fervants, which ſhould turn a little 
& out of the way; the Count immediately threw 
down the window, to defire his people to drop 
any diſtinction; but my generous Henry, on re- 
6 cognizing the face of Guillaume de Rochelle, 
6 cried out, Go on, I wave my rank, but you ſhall 


E 4 | © not 
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© not make way for a raſcal. On theſe words, de 
“Guillaume alighted, and my Henry followed; 
ce they walked a little diſtance into an adjoining 
cc field. The remonſtrances the Count uſed, were 
& only anſwered with inſult ; he mentioned the name 
ce of Arriete, but the hiſtory of her ſufferings had 
no charm to hold the arm of the impetuous Guil- 
« Jaume, who now, in addition to his former inju- 


© ries, raiſed it againſt his friend. 


J imagine at this moment my charming Henry 
« engaged in revenging the death of Arriete, but the 
4c ſkill of de Guillaume rendered him invulnerable, 
« and after a few thruſts, the generous de St. Malo 
« fell, and was conyeyed to his chariot without any 
«« ſigns of life. 


The Count continued ſome days in a way that 
6« gave us great hopes, but a fever at laſt came on, 
« which baffled all the arts of medicine, and my 
« Henry died in my arms; the firſt, the braveſt, 
& and the moſt generous of men.— Thus did the 
t cruel Guillaume add another trophy to his inhu- 
e man achievements, 
«© Revenge 
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« Revenge at firſt entirely occupieꝗ my thoughts, 
F which ſoon gave place to the ſofter influences of 
grief. I determined to pals the reſt of my days in 
% 2 convent; but I muſt own, de Verney, my 
te heart preſently informed me it would not reſign 
„the pleaſures and gaieties of life; the glaſs of 
« truth informed me the beauties I poſſeſſed had 
« ſcarcely attained their perfection. Poſſeſſed of 
« ſuſceptible and ſocial ideas, I grew weary of re- 
e tirement, and longed to renew again the ſweets of 
„ ſociety and friendſhip ; and though the Count had 


left me a large fortune, I found myſelf incapable 


6 of enjoying it. 


&« hope, however, my ſorrow was as ſincere as 
that of many who could have given it a longer ſem- 
« blance ; I mourned inceſſantly for ſome time the 
« loſs of my Henry, and raiſed a little monument 
« to his memory, next to that of the gentle 


« Arricte. 


« After two years ſpent in the moſt melancholy 
c reflections, I received a letter from my father, aſ- 
© ſuring me of his forgiveneſs, if I would even then 
& accept the offer of his friend. 

6& I can» 
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I cannot deny but I felt ſome idea of pleaſure 
tc at the thought of being reconciled to my friends; 
« andas for a marriage with any one after my Henry, 
J conſidered as merely an affair of intereſt, and 
© which I ſhould only conſummate with indifference, 
&« which, together with the idea of magnihcence and 
4 luxury the ſituation of the Governor of Pondi- 
cherry afforded me, weighed down every conſide- 


& ration. 


« My father, who had received me with open 
« arms, prepared with rapture for niy departure, 
t and in about two months I embarked for the Eaſt- 
“Indies. My voyage contained ſcarce any thing 
« remarkable, the change was, however, very fa- 
„ yourable to my mind, in leſſening the deepneſs 


« of reflection. 


„When we arrived at Pondicherry, I was con- 
« yeyed in a palanquin ſurrounded by flaves to the 
« Governor's houſe. I had ſcarcely any former re- 
collection of the Count de Clermont left, and now 
4 beheld a little old decrepid man for my huſband, 
but ſumptuouſly arrayed. According to the cuſtom 


« of the country we were married in a few days, 


« without 
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«© without any paſſion whatever having a ſhare in 


« the buſineſs. 


« My huſband, whoſe life had been paſſed in the 
camp, poſſeſſed little more than a fet of military 
ideas, and was incapable of enjoying a refined 
« or faſhionable converſation; I was, however, 
very little tfoubled with his company: he admi- 
« red me exceedingly as a woman, and always ex- 
e preſſed himſelf enraptured with my perſon ; but 
« his age and diſpoſition rendered it impoilible for 
« him to contribute even to the pleaſures of ſo- 


„ Ciety. 


India was, above every other country, beſt ſuited 
ce tothe ſoft voluptuouſneſs of my mind; the warmth 
of the climate—the mild and ſcented zephyrs of the 
& evenings—the enchanting gardens—together with 
e the ſpontaneous beauties of nature it contains, 
e foſtered and encouraged the luxuriancy of ideas 


« which I was always ſo fond to indulge. 


J am ſorry, de Verney,” continued the Coun- 
teſs, © I cannot paſs over a part of my narrative, 
de which will ſhew the imbecility and weakneſs of a 


« woman's 
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& woman's heart, and which offended thoſe laws 


& which the wiſdom of centuries have impoſed. 


] was one evening ſeated in my garden at work; 
« the fun had ſet, and left behind a ſoft voluptuous 
« heat, which affected me ſo much, that I ſunk 
s into a languor the moſt delightful I ever felt ; I be- 
« came faſcinated with the objects round me, and 
« my mind was at once involved in all the ideas of 
« enchantment and Arabian fiction, 


« As J was in this reverie, I heard fome ſweet 
« ſoft ſounds at a diſtance, which I knew were not 
European; I liſtened with great attention; the 
«« voĩce appeared to come nearer to me. I became 
« delighted with the harmony, and my boſom thrit. 


« led with an unknown ecſtafy. 


« In a few minutes I perceived from between the 
« trees a tall graceful youth, who, from his dreſs, 


« | knew to be a Bramin ; as foon as he faw me, 
he bowed, and with all the peculiar elegance and 
 «« eafe of an Eaſt Indian, aſked me, in French, if 
« he could fee the Count de Clermont, he had a 

« letter 
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“ jetter to preſent on buſineſs; I anſwered, nog 


« merely to produce farther inquiries. 


e begged him to come into the ſaloon, where I 
« was ſeated, which was lighted with various co- 
« loured lamps; I became at once faſcinated with 
the beauty and addreſs of the charming Kiſtnar, 
« while he, loſt in thought, ſeemed to devour my 


« whole perſon with an eye of love and rapture. 


«© No moment can be more dangerous than that 
< when the eyes mingling love together, produce 
« 2 reciprocity of wiſhes which diſcretion cannot 


« even conceal. 


« | invited my young ſtranger to take ſome re- 
cc freſhment, which was placed for my ſupper in the 
« faloon, and was altoniſhed to find that he com- 
« plied with my requeſt, contrary to the ſtrict laws 
ce of his religion. I found him in his converſation 
cc agreeable and entertaining; he informed me he 
cc was reſident at the ſettlement, and had obtained 
« ſome knowledge of the French language, from 
cc mercantile concerns, in which his father was en- 


„ gaged. That having a letter to deliver to the Go- 


© vernor, 
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« yernor, he had entered at the garden gate {which 
« was kept by an old man he knew) to indulge 


« himſelf in a pleaſant walk through the groves to 


« the houſe. 


China Kiſtnar was poſſeſſed of every pleaſing 
« accompliſhment ; I could not help, among other 
« things, deſiring him to ſing to me; he com- 
© plied, and though it was in a language I did not 
* very well underſtand, I felt the ſubje& was love. 
The ſoft and muſical cadences involved my heart 
« in the moſt voluptuous languor ; I leaned back on 
c my ſopha, faſcinated by the magic ſounds I 
& liſtened to, and forgot every other conſideration 
« but pleaſure; thus entranced, I permitted the ena- 
« moured Indian to ſnatch a thouſand kiff:s from 
cc my lips, nor rejected ſtill bolder liberties, which, 
« while they offended, pleated. 


] was led involuntarily to make another aſſigna- 
« tion with the charming Indian; he came in the 
* next evening the fame way as before, and found 


&« me in the ſaloon, 


« 1 had, 
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c had, indeed, recollected the danger in which 
te my honour was placed from ſuch an intrigue, but 
* ſoon did away the objections on the ground of be- 
« ing reſolved to indulge only the pleaſures of a Pla- 
<& tonic affection. Thus love having acquired a place 
« in my heart, ſtole on imperceptibly to daſpotiſm. 
« I began to examine into the juſtneſs of thoſe laws 
„ which condemned me to the arms of age and im- 
& becility ; I could find no generous or noble princi- 
ce ple in the breaſt of the Count de Clermont to ac- 
« cuſe me of the crime of ingratitude. My hul- 
* band, old as he was, indulged himfelf with 
« two or three miſtreſſes, beſides keeping a number 
of dancing girls, and thus had weakened thoſe tics 


« of eſteem which are alone capable of keeping the 


C heart to its alliance. 


« A more generous idea would, however, have 
c preſerved me, had not the diſpoſition of the mo- 
4 ment have completed a victory over an unguarded 
c heart; the remembrance of my St. Malo; but 
« ] had permitted the firm reſolutions of eſteem and 
4% love to be relaxed, in a ſubmiſſion to marry age 


cc and infirmity; and thus having broken in upon 


& laws it would have done me honour to keep, I con- 


«« 6 
3 ſidered 
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« ſidered a farther infringement only a natural con- 


« ſequence of the firſt, 


© The moſt dangerous ſituation of the heart is, 
« when it becomes equipoiſed between a good and 
&« bad intention, the ſmalleſt inclination turns the 
cc ſcale, and gives it up to vice, infamy, and dif- 
& grace, or raiſes it to honour and virtue, Since 
We are governed by whatever paſſion is uppermoſt, 
c we ſhould endeavour to check the very firſt im- 


4 pulſe of evil. 


« One evening, after my mind had been employed 
cc in philoſophical reflections upon the laws and 
<& obligations which policy and cuſtom have framed, 
« (a dangerous ſubjeR) and ſoftened with the indul- 
ce gence of that delightful indolence the mind gives 
ce way to, when involved only in pleaſing ideas, 
t my Kiſtnar aſcended the ſteps of the ſaloon, my 
cc heart beat as convictious of its danger. My 
« dreſs, which had from the heat of the day been 
te put on with peculiar negligence, favoured the 
* emboldened approaches of the enamoured Indian. 
He ſeated himſelf next me; thoſe advances which 
« are not of conſequence enough to meet anger or 


repulſe, 
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60 repulſe were permitted. I found myſelf ſeized 
& with that delirium of pleaſure which allows {till 
& greater liberties, without knowing it; my young 
Indian, informed of his victory, with all the fire 


« of his country ſeized me in his arms.——Tt was 


ce too late for Conſtante to reſiſt, 


& I had frequent viſits from the generous Kiſnar 
& afterwards, and our intrigue was carried on with 
& {© much diſcretion and honour on his ſide, that 


cc it was never diſcovered. 


& Thus we eſcaped thoſe dangerous and diſagree- 
cc able conſequences which -uſually attend illicit 
ce amours; but my heart could not be eaſy under 
cc the circumſtances of its guilt. There is ſome 
c fecret principle in the ſoul that generoully reſiſts 
as long as poſſible a bad intention, and ſinks 


into deſpondency at the completion of the 
& crime. 


46 Tt is ſeldom that the conſequences of adultery 
cc are not fatal; nothing more effectually deſtroys 


ce the peace of mind, and poiſons every ſource of 


cc pleaſure, than this crime; it is at once a ſtab to 
F 4 do- 
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& domeſtic happineſs, reputation, and honour 5 
« its ruin extends through whole families, and its 
c effects deſtroy the peace of many. The huſband, 
if poſſeſſed of a fenſible mind, is bereft of every 
comfort, and in his ungenerous conſort loſes, per- 
ce haps, all he valued moſt, a wife, a companion, a 
« friend—but if affectionate, diſtractions follow. 


« Tf there are children, to them alſo the fatal ef- 
« feats are transferred; their innocent ſmiles are 
© no longer regarded with pleaſure the tie that held 
<« them is diſſolved ;- the contract on which their af- 
ce finity ſubſiſted is broken; the mother dare not 
cc own them; the father ſuffers a torment of reflec- 
c tion in the midſt of his careſſes; and the child 
« ſeems at a loſs where to look for protection and 


« ſupport. 


The ſeducer exults only in a ſhort triumph; if 
his heart retains a principle of virtue, he looks 
« with horror at the time when he effected the ac- 
© complithment of his wiſhes ; he reviews the ſitu- 
« ation in which things were before, and finds a 
ce whole family rendered miſerable; he rentembers 
« every hoſpitable reception he had received; nu- 


„% merous 
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1c merous inſtances of friendſhip ; a thouſand little 
« kindnefles preſent themſelves to his recollection; 
« he is accuſed in turn by all the virtues of the hu- 
c man breaſt, and the ſentence they pronounce is 
cc continued remorſe, 


The woman ſuffers all this, and ſince her crime 
tc offends virtue in a higher degree, her ſentence is 
© more ſevere. | 


Thus has Heaven pronounced her honeſt ven- 
« geance on adultery ; unlike any other crime, its 
cc effects are irreparable—there is no act can re- 
move the conſequences of conjugal infidelity. 


« My dear de Verney, continued the Counteſs, 
ce in all the little intrigues and gallantries into which 
« you will neceſſarily be led, ſhun this fatal crime, 
c tear not the tie of love that holds the breaſt of 
« fidelity, do not diſſever the bands of affection, or 
«« ſpread a laſting ſorrow over charms which you 
« might have reſpected and preſerved. It is here to 

4“ your intereſt to be virtuous. 


. « If 
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If I have eſcaped myſelf without the dreadful 
„ conſequences I have mentioned, it was only be- 
c cauſe the ties I broke were weak and few; but [ 
„% have not been guilty without purchaſing, the pain 


4 of diſhonour. * 


Tt was in this way the charming Conſtante en- 
forced the principles of real virtue in the mind of 
the young Count, giving liberty to thoſe paſſions 
which the foul is molt fond of indulging, but at the 
ſame time preſerving them trom an indiſcreet or dan- 


gerous inclination, 


« The Gount de Clermont,” continued the fair 
Conſtante, “ had now determined upon returning 
c to France, and though the regret firſt poſſeſſed my 
« mind at the thoughts of parting with my young 
Indian, it was conſiderably leflened by that ſatis- 
ce faction which the mind feels at having opportu- 


« nity to give up a bad or dangerous connection. 


& My huſband died on our paſſage to France, and 
« I now found myſelf poſſeſſed of a mol! ſplendid 
« fortune; I refolved immediately on my arrival to 
© retire to my favourite feat at Montargis, and there 
«c to 
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eto indulge myſelf in thoſe amuſements and occupa- 
c tions in which I moſt delighted, ſuch as muſic, 
© poetry, and painting, which agreeable plan of 


life I have been enabled to purſue ever ſince.“ 


End of the Hi/tory of the Counteſs de Clermont, 


And ſurely, Madam,” cried the young Count de 
Verney, “you could not have found it eaſy to re- 


„ ftizn all the plealing varieties and amuſements of 


« life?“ 


I muſt own,” returned the Counteſs, «© my 
„ heart would willingly be again involved in plea- 
c ſure, and in all the gaietics of the world, and is as 
«« ſuſceptible as ever of ſoft and dangerous ideas, but 
* cautiouſly preſerve myſelf from thoſe circum- 
cc ſtances which lead to them; I ſhun Paris as much 
c as poſſible, and am perfectly 6804 with the 


ce pleaſure my retreat affords me.” 


The Counteſs and the young de Verney now walk-- 
ed for the firſt time beyond the borders of the wood, 
till they came in fight of the houſe of the old Abbe, 
when de Conſtante thought it moſt prudent to re- 


turn. 


F 3 For 
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For ſome weeks longer the Count de Verney con- 
tinued his viſit to the fair Conſtante de Clermont, 
but an accident happened which preſently deranged 
the agreeable ſyſtem he indulged. News arrived at 
| Montargis of the death of the old Count de Verney, 
with letters to the Abbe to attend her pupil to Paris 
as ſoon as things would admit, 


Charpointe had only to obey, and the young 
Count now felt a new ſenſation which was not near 
ſo pleaſing as what he had formed in imagina- 
tion. The change from reſtraint to liberty is not 
Jong agreeable to the human mind. Reſtraint is a 
circle deſcribed by the hand of wiſdom or affection, 
while liberty expoſes us to miſtake and danger. 


De Verney knew not what to do; his baniſhment 
had been mixed with a ſweet ſource of pleaſure, 
which would now moſt likely ceaſe, and he found 
his mind involved in confuſed and mixed ideas of the 
change he was about to experience, 


Time would not permit de Verney to conceal any 
longer from the Counteſs the change which had taken 
place 1n his fituation, and he ſet out one morning 

with 
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with a reſolution to inform her on a ſubject which 


would involve them both in equal regret. 


The morning had aſſumed few of the charms of 
ſummer; a ſadnefs ſeemed gathered round the ifland 
d' Amour; the clouds being low, and a ſmall rain 
deſcended on the leaves and flowers; the birds flut- 
tered only from one branch to another, and ſcarce 
any other ſound was heard, excepting the trickling 
of the rain, which the wind diſturbed from the boughs 
of the trees. 


The Counteſs de Clermont heard the news with 
a concern that finely pourtrayed regret and diſap- 
pointment ; ſhe, however, endeavoured to get the 
better of the lowneſs of ſpirits which governed her 
difpoſition, and repreſented as a conſolation to 
de Verney, that they had yet another week to be 
together, 


The ſun began now to break from the weſtern 
ſky, and to throw her golden mantle over the fields 
and plains, while nature ſeemed to ſmile at the un- 
expected viſit Phoebus paid her, 
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The Counteſs de Clermont felt the change, and 
recalling that brilliancy and wit which ſcarce ever 
fled for a moment, turned the event in which they 
were involved to a pleaſing conſequence, and antici- 
pated the pleaſures of correſpondence, and of thoſe 
periods when they might meet each other at Paris. 


« You are now, my young friend,” ſaid the 
Counteſs, about to enter into the ſcenes of diſſipa- 
6 tion and folly, which I have deſcribed. You will 
« foon realize what your imagination has formed 
« of gallantry and intrigue ; your heart will palpi- 
ce tate with ſucceſſive pleaſure and amuſements, and 
„engaged in novelty, will, at times, ſcarcely permit 
« intruſion from reflection on virtue. But the 
% principles which ceaſe to aCtuate, will not be de- 
« ſtroyed, they ſhall ſtill reſiſt diſhonour, and reject 
« ingratitude or inhumanity. 


« Yes, de Verney,” continued the Counteſs, © you 

« are deſtined to be the favourite of women, and 
© poſſeſſed of that ſovereignty, you will find every 
« conqueſt eaſy ; and it you will attend to my in- 
ce ſtructions, ſhall riſe ſuperior to the rank and 
<< faſhion which will nceeſſarily oppoſe you. I have 
e e ſelected 
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cc ſelected for you a few maxims, formed from ob- 
c ſervation and experience, and agreeable to philoſa- 
„ phy and truth; you will from thoſe diſcover how 
« eaſy an acceſs it is to a woman's heart. I have 
before warned you againlt the dangers and di ſſipa- 
tion which attends illicit love: you will find num- 
ce bers of the faireſt women in Paris eagerly devoted 
5 to intrigue; you will not want buſineſs or amuſe- 
© ment, but do not draw innocence or virtue into 
the entanglements of your deſigns ; let the peace. 
« ful boſom reſt, and the ſoul of gratitude and ho- 


„ nour be ſecure in the virtue it poſſeſſes. 


& Avoid, my dear de Verney, as the moſt dange- 
c rous of any thing, the company of low and ſhame. 
„ leſs women, the objects of ſenſuality alone, and 
e in whoſe polluted arms diſeaſe and infamy are 
only to be found. Aſſume the rake and debau- 
„ chee if you will, but let it only be in exterior, the 
real character is deſtructive at once to gallantry 
* and love. Remember, de Verney, how ſuperior 
«© muſt the man be, who, in the midſt of all his 
6 pleaſures, has preſerved uninjured health, and a 


& mind void of all regret or remorſe,” 


Thus 
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Thus did the Counteſs de Clermont, with the af. 
fection of a mother, pourtray the character of a man 
of gallantry, as it really is; and not as the prejudices 
of mind, who delight to err, and who with for ſuch 
a precedent, have unjuſtly pictured it. 


The Counteſs now drew from her ſome ſmall 
leaves, in Morocco binding, lettered at the back ; 
the title was, Maxims of Gallantry. 


e preſent you,” faid the fair Conſtante to de 
Verney, „with ſome dangerous ſecrets, do not 
* make an ungenerous uſe of them ; remember the 
«6 Epicurean principle of human felicity is peace of 
t mind, and that health is the ſecond happineſs of 
« life, both of which will become poiſoned by a 
t vicious or low purſuit after pleaſure. Groſs ſen- 
« ſuality deſtroys the gratification which it ſeeks, 
« and vice ſubſtracts a great deal more from content- 
ment than tranſitory enjoyment can beſtow, 


„Study them,” cried the Counteſs, holding the 
book in her hand, as maxims which will afford 
« ſome pleaſure and amuſement in the gay ſcenes 
aol diſlipation in which you will be involved; but 


„ IEMEMte 
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te remember, when they are made to act againſt vir- 
tue or innocence, they act alſo againſt yourſelf, 
« and the pleaſure which you ſeek.” 


The young Count now took his leave of the fair 
Conſtante, and returned to the caſtle, where he had 
preſently an opportunity to look over the little vo- 
lpme ſhe had given him, 


_ 
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An agreeable ſigure, a countenance expreſſive of 
the noble and gentle paſſions, an air of gallantry, 
and a love of pleaſure, are certain recommendations 


to a woman's heart,” 


« Gallantry is a much more pleafing paſſion than 
love. Love is the defire of poſſeſſing entirely the 
object of admiration, frequently againſt reaſon, in- 
tereſt, and common ſenſe : gallantry is a general 
love for women, and has the pleaſure of wandering 
over a thouſand beauties, and being involved in a 
number of agreeable incidents, conſtancy cannot 
afford.” 

cc Gale 
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„ Gallantry is le petit jeu de Pamour, where fo 
little is loſt or won, that each party is delighted 
with his play,” | 


„ Gallantry (as alſo is love) is derived from the 
third law of nature.” 


„ Gallantry elicits pleaſure from a thonſand little 


incidents, groſs ſenſuality could not enjoy.” 


«© Gallantry is not dangerous to the morals ; it 
allows pleafures which are innocent in themſelves, 
and ſufficiently agreeable to make us ſcarely at all 
deſirous of extending them to vicious extremes,” 


« Gallantry changes to eſteem in the married 
ſtate, and enjoys the moſt pleaſing recollections of 
any in the mind.” 

A man of gallantry may convey to the imagi- 
pation of his miſtreſs all the voluptuous images of 
iove, without once offending her with indelicacy or 


— 


obſcenity.” 


z « A wo- | 
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„A woman always liſtens with pleaſure to that 


fort of double entendre, which ſhe is not obliged to 
be offended at, however ſignificant.” 


« The eyes are the beſt auxiliaries in love, and 
frequently come into action when you cannot make 


uſe of other advantages.” 


Flattery may ſometimes fail, but the eye which 
dwells with rapture on the perſonal charms of a wo- 


man, ſpeaks a language more fincere,” 


« There are certain opportunities when gallan- 
try may go much farther than at another moment, 
andcertain words that lead to the indulgence. Ma- 


dame S 


her lips were made for kiſſes.“ 


could not reſiſt the man who told her 


« A woman eaſily pardons the man who tranſ- 
greſſes from love or admiration, perhaps from the 


fear that puniſhment would prevent another crime.” 


« A man of gallantry ſhould bring his eyes to ſo 
nice a management, as to be able to expreſs any 
paſſion he pleaſes.” 


6 A gal- 
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« A gallant man turns every little incident to ad- 
vantage, and makes uſe of every opportunity to diſ- 
play either his figure, wit, or courage.” 


« III nature, unleſs attended with great abilities, 
or wit, can never ſucceed with women, nor even 


then to a great degree of attachment.” 


<< The moſt favourable opportunities of any for 2 
man are thoſe where they become accidentally in 
poſſeſſion of thoſe ſecrets which form the only de- 
fence of reſerve. Muſidora yielded much ſooner 
than ſhe would have done, had not Damon ſeen her 
bathing ; and the Counteſs de L could not re- 
fuſe the man who politely whiſpered his chamber 
was ſo ſituated, he muſt have ſeen her go to bed the 
preceding night, had he not ſhut his eyes,” 


« An accident which throws a woman into thoſe 
little embarraſſments which occaſion a bluſh, is al- 
ways favourable to a man of gallantry, fince it 
affords him an opportunity to convince her of his 
ſecreſy and diſcretion : the braggart inſures a laſt- 
ing and juſt reſentment.” 

60 Super- 
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ct Superficial qualifications are the moſt neceſſary 
with women; their levity does not permit them to 


inquire whether their concluſions are right or 


wrong. 


© The pleaſure of being admired, often makes a 
fine woman accuſed of a degree of immodeſty in 
her dreſs, while the modeſty of an ugly one is only 


a character obtained from a degree of caution to con- 
ceal defect.“ 


* Love, according to Hobbes, is a paſſion for 
one ſingularly, with the deſire of being ſingularly 
beloved.” 


« Inconſtancy is general love, and ceaſes when- 
ever it finds qualities enough in one object to wander 


over alternately without being tired.“ 


« Convenience, and the nicely interwoven bonds 
of reciprocal intereſts and weakneſſes, form the 
ties of the married ſtate, which, when they ceaſe to 
exiſt between perſons who live together without 
marriage, a ſeparation is the only conſequence ; but 
if married, a laſting hatred,” 

| ©, Gal 
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« Gallantry is the moſt dangerous medium 
through which a man of addreſs can convey the lan- 


guage of ſeduction. 


« Love is derived from the third and fourth laws 
of nature, together with the ſympathy of minds, or 
rather that ſort of affinity where the little contrarie- 
ties of the paſſions mutually blend and form alliance 


with each other.” 


« Groſs ſenſualities are the very dregs of plea- 


ſure.” 


« Women are extremely fond of complacency 
and attention, when the lover has ingenuity enough 
to make it appear as the effect of their beauty or 
wit alone, without a deſire of ſhewing his own 


addreſs.” 


& A man of gallantry ought always to have a little 
collection of ſubjects and repartees in his mind 
ready to play off at his firſt introduction to a wo- 
man; however abſurd, they will lead to ſomething 
better, and prevent that dangerous chaſm which 
gives her time to form unfavourable concluſions.” 

| « There 
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1% There is a neceſſary arrangement to be given 
to the eyes in the firſt advances to a woman's heart, 
2 certain complacency which informs her ſhe is the 
object of your admiration, and a voluptuouſneſs of 


expreſſion, which tells her you can love.” 


« The eyes are at liberty to ſpeak a language 
which could not be tranſlated verbatim et literatun. 
They may wander over all the perſonal charms of 
2 woman without a crime.—She cannot tell you to 
ſtop, every glance is adoration.” 


« Women ſeldom reſent what they term audacity, 
when the preſence of a third perſon does not compel 
them to it.“ 

Innocence is always immodeſt. When we are 
firſt acquainted ſuch and ſuch things are wrong, 
without knowing why we bluſh, if accident expoſes 
us to them; this is modeſty. But when we learn 
how to eſtimate or judge of propriety, it becomes re- 
ſcrve, or rather diſcretion. Innocence is immodeſt 
from knowing nothing of the laws of civil ſociety ; 
and impudence is the conſequence of holding thoſe 


laws in contempt”, 


G « There 
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There are two ſorts of repulſes to be met with 
from a woman ; that of diſlike, which is almoſt al- 
ways unconquerable, and that of diſcretion, which 
may almoſt always be overcome.” 


The moſt negative appearance for a man of gal- 
lantry is, when he meets with a woman who carries 
a conſtant reſerve about her. It is not, however, 
fo in effect, he has only to watch an opportunity of 
deſtroying it by ſome little accident which will throw 
her off her guard ; once diſordered in her arrange- 
ments, ſhe loſes ground immediately. The Coun- 
teſs de Choiſeulle, who was one of the greateſt devo- 
tees in France, and who had held at a ſovereign 
diſtance the favoured Chevalicr St. Preux, was one 
day accidentally ſeated next to her friend Madame 
du Foi. St. Preux, who was on the right-hand, 
reited his hand on the knee of Madame du Foi. The 
Counteſs, loſt dans les ideas religieuſe, was led to 
the fame di ſpoſition, and with a deſign of taking the 
hand of du Foi, actually took that of the Chevalier. 
The effect was fine, the Chevalier preſſed that of the 
Counteſs, while the returned the preſſure, which 
fort of badinage was continued till du Foi with great 
plcaſantry intormed her of the miſtake. The reſerve 
| | : of 
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of de Choiſeulle was at an end; ſhe bluſhed, per- 
mitted the Chevalier to take the ranſom for which 
only he would ſurrender his priſoner, and foon be- 
came pleaſed with the accident that relieved her from 
2 reſtleſs and unneceſſary diſcretion,” 


In the ſeduction of innocence, all the pleaſures 
of gallantry are evaded or deſtroyed.” 


ee ]t is from women only that men can learn what 
will ſucceed with women.” 


& A judicious purſuit of pleaſure will have only 
agreeable conſequences ; the ſatisfaction of the mind 
is neceſſary to the true gratification of the ſenſes.” 


We ſhould learn to elicit pleaſure wherever it is 
to be found, nor wantonly ſeek for it where it con- 
tains a poiſon, The bee only taſtes the ſweeteſt 
flowers of the garden and the hedge, and avoids the 
hemlock and the nightſhade.” 


It ſo happens that the diſſatisfaction we cauſe in 
others, is moſtly unpleaſant to ourſelves : envy or 
malice is always miſerable and diſcontented,” 

G 2 « An 
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« An attention to dreſs and faſhion is abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſucceſs with women.” 


The wit and volatility of a ſuperficial education 
will ſucceed better with women than great learning 
and foundneſs of judgement.” 


«« The man diſtinguiſhed for the brilliant virtues, 
fuch as great generoſity, honour, courage, &c. is 
more likely to meet the regard of women, than real 
worth, and meekneſs of diſpoſition.” 


It is ridiculous for men to run into the danger 
of low or illicit intrigue, when there are ſo many 
pleaſing arrangements to be made, unattended with 


fuch conſequences.” 


The day for the departure of de Verney from 
Montargis being now determined on, he had only 
time to make one more vifit to the Iſland of Love; 
the Counteſs received him with a dejection that an- 
ticipated the news of his journey, aud expreſſed all 
the anxiety and regret of a tender and ſuſceptible 

boſom, 
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boſom, ſubjected to the pain of a ſeparation, She 
diſguiſed, however, as much as poſſible her feelings, 
and with a ſmile miſled the ſympathy which would 
elſe have governed the heart of de Verney. 


The young Count retained the hand of Con- 
ſtante by a ſort of magic, and he would perhaps have 
permitted the neceſſary time of his return to have 
been conſiderably paſt, had not Madame Rofſi, 
fille de chambre to the Counteſs, broke in upon their 
converſation, in which incident ſhe was inſtructed by 


her miſtreſs. 


« Go” ſaid the Counteſs de Clermonte, taking 
leave of de Verney, © enter the round of pleaſure 
% that awaits you; be diſcreet and happy; you 
« will ſometimes recollect the hours you have paſſed 
« in my retreat; the firſt impreſſions the mind re- 
cc ceives of love and eſteem are the ſtrongeſt. Yes, 
« de Verney, you may adore Clarinda, figh for La- 
cc vinia, and burn for Magdalene, but Conſtante 
6 will be ſtill remembered.“ 


After an adieu, the moſt unwilling, perhaps, of 
any that was ever pronounced, de Verney wandered 
63 back 


— — — 
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pack to the caſtle, eager for any change which could 


relieve him from the pain of reflection. 


The Abbe Charpointe fet out the ſame evening 
with his pupil, and arrived in Paris the next day. 
De Verney was received by the Counteſs his mo- 
ther with the ſtrongeſt demonſtrations of joy. The 
voung Count became preſently engaged in new 
ſcenes of amuſement and curioſity, though his mind, 


when unemployed, always retired for pleaſing ideas 


a {Iſle Amour. 


Some few months were paſſed in the education which 
was requiſite to be given the young Count, previous 
to his introduction into faſhion. The Counteſs had 
provided maſters to teach him in muſic, dancing, 
and thoſe other accompliſhments, a ſuperficial know- 
ledge of which was neceſſary for him to appear to 
advantage in the circles in which he was born to 
move, and in which he had ſoon an opportunity of 


making an eſſay. 


The Counteſs had invited a ſelect party of friends 
to a private aſſembly at her feat near Marli, about 


four miles from Paris. Some who were not the 


«© moſt 
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moſt reſerved, were included by that lady, © to put 
« into faſhion” her favourite ſon, for ſhe dreaded 
the inclinations of baſhfulneſs, which make a young 
mind ſeek the object of pleaſure among low and 
wretched connections. 


De Verney awaited the approaching evening with 
a beating heart, anxiouſly deſirous of taſting the plea- 
ſures it would bring, and yet fearful of incidental 


diſagreeables from his timidity and ignorance. 


The night, however, arrived, the company were 
brilliant. De Verney was dreſt to advantage ; the 
Counteſs, with a conſcious elation, preſented her 
fon to all her friends, who received him as a new ac- 
quiſition to their party. The women could not but 
be ſtruck with the elegance of his perſon, his natural 
eaſe, and the politeneſs and ſenſibility he expreſſed 
in his words towards them : the men, the leſs ready 
to approve, remained ſilent, a ſufficient affirmative 


to merit. 


Among the moft beautiful of the women were 
the Counteſs de Joigny, Madame d'Almont, and 
Mademoiſelle Magdelene de Choicy, and Madame 
la Croix. 


G +4 The 
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The Counteſs de Joigny was, however, the firſ 
in the rank of beauty; this lady was about ſix feet in 
height, and perfeQly proportioned ; her eyes ſpoke 
a dignity and ſuperiority of mind ; her expreſſive 
features were ſoftened by a complexion where the 
roſe was exquiſitely blended with the lily; her white 
and fine-formed boſom was too luxuriant a place for 
even the pencil of a Guido to have deſcribed, and 
with a proud elation, beat the ſurrounding muſlin 
that enveloped its beauties ; her hair was a beautiful 
light brown, her teeth the moſt poliſhed white, and 
her whole figure a model of ſymmetry and ele- 
gance, | 


Madame d'Almont was of the middle ſize, her 
perſon embonpoint; ſhe was dreſt in a ſprigged 
muſlin ; her boſom, which was more expoſed than 
cuſtom in general permits, was of a firmneſs and 
whiteneſs of colour that was unequalled. A locket 
hung from her neck, which induced the accidental 
touch of curioſity ; her eyes contained a moſt vo- 
luptuous meaning, and ſeemed to be moſt faithful 
organs of the favourite paſſion of her ſoul. Ma- 
dame d'Almont was married to one of the coupſellors 
of Paris; and though the yoice of rumour had 

whiſ- 
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whiſpered her intrigues and imprudences pretty often, 
it had not yet ſpoke fo loud as to exclude her from 
the ranks of faſhion, into which ſhe was by birth en- 
titled to moye. 


Mademoiſelle Magdelene de Choicy, who was ac- 
companied by her aunt, was above the middle ſize; 
the moſt ſweet and melancholy complacency was ob- 
ſervable in her countenance ; her eyes ſpoke a ten- 
derneſs of ſoul that expreſſed all the ſoftneſs of love; 
her hair brown and long ; her teeth were white, 
while her ſoft and red lips were voluptuouſly formed 
for the kiſſes nature meant them to receive ; her 
complexion was exceeding fair, and her cheek only 
tinged with the paleſt colour of the roſe, 


Madame la Croix only remains to be men- 
tioned. This lady, though not handſome, ranked 
high in faſhionable eſteem ; her perſon was above 
the common ſize; her eyes ſhone with a fluid that 
contained the moſt brilliant expreſſions of vivacity 
and wit; her figure the moſt graceful and genteel ; 
her complexion brown, and her manner careleſs 
and nonchalant, She was admirably acquainted with 
the art of attraction, permitted a great deal on ba- 

2 diner, 
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diner, and engaged to herſelf, when ſhe pleaſed, the 
moſt accompliſhed and ſucceſsful adepts in intrigue ; 
her wit was celebrated in the circles of ſcience, and 
faſhion and ſhe poſſeſſed the power of deciding on the 
merits of every new pupil in the ſchool of gal- 


lantry. 


Among the men, were the Marquis d' Alſace, the 
Marquis de Poignard, the Count de St. Louis, and 
Chevalier Guillaume de Rochelle. 


The Marquis d'Alſace ranked high among des 
beaux efprits ; his perſonal elegancies were many; 
his figure, though not tall, was genteel and agreea- 
ble; his face handſome ; his eyes expreſſive of any 
paſſion he wiſhed to put in play: he had beſides a 
perſuaſive manner with women that ſeldom failed ; 
he had the art of conveying, without offence, the 
moſt dangerous ideas ; always among women, he | 
was a favourite with them; he poſſeſſed and deſerved 
their confidence; his talent and fatire was only di- 
rected againſt vice and folly, and his good nature 
protected (even from himſelf) the ingenious and 
timid, > 


The 
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The next was the Marquis de Poignard, a cele- 
brated old debauchcee, famous for the number of 
intrigues in which his youth had been engaged, at 
which time he was very handſome and accomplithed, 
and for an acrid and malignant wit which he poſ- 
ſeſſed, his deciſion ſtampt at once the characters of 
beauty, taſte, or faſhion ; all who would wiſh for 
ſucceſs in the circles of higher rank, muſt firſt find a 
patron in him. No man was ever more courted 
and more hated, more flattered and more deſpiſed, 
than the old Marquis de Poignard, 


The Count de St. Louis was a character not leſs 
diſtinguiſhed, tho' gay, volatile, and inconſiſtent. This 
young nobleman poſſeſſed great natural goodneſs of 
heart ; he never gave a moment to refleQion for 
himſelf, though pity often awakened it in another's 
cauſe; his ſword had been drawn for his country, 
his friend, and his miſtreſs. St. Louis had been 
, eminently ſucceſsful among the women, and was 
eſtabliſhed in that ſort of rank gallantry always 
gives. 


Chevalier Guillaume de Rochelle was, however, 
the character which moſt attracted the notice of de 


Verney; 
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Verney ; the Chevalier was in point of figure the 
fineſt man in the rooms, tall, manly, and majeſtic ; 
he moved with that eaſe of deportment and air 
impo/ant, which is ſure to ſtrike and be admired, 
while his pride and ferocity ſeemed to awe the 
timid voice of truth from ſpeaking of his defor- 


mities. 


After an evening paſſed in the ordinary amuſe- 
ments of muſic, dancing, cards, &c. the company 
retired to a ſaloon in the garden, where an elegant 
ſupper was provided. The Count had, during the 
time of dancing, held the hand of the lovely Mag- 
delene, as his partner, by the permiſſion of her aunt, 
the Counteſs de Choicy, and had now ſeated himſelf 
next her at the table, | 


The converſation was brilliant, the Counteſs de 
Joigny and la Croix entered into all the ſpirit of wit 
and raillery, while Madame d'Almont indulged a 
ſofter language, mixed with the moſt ſignificant 


double entendre. 


Poor Magdelene alone remained filent, her eyes 
conſtantly turned to the ground, fearful of meeting 
| the 
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the cenſure of the Counteſs de Choicy, or that adu- 
lation from others which would have expoſed her to 
unjuſt ſeverity. 


Among the men, St. Louis was the moſt conſpi- 
cuous ; the brilliancy of his imagination afforded 
every inſtant a new ſubjeR for wit, equivsque, or 
ingenious obſervation. 


De erney was not ſilent, he had already ob- 
tained the particular notice of the old Marquis de 
Poignard, who exclaimed in rapture (after a reply 
the young Count had made to Madame la Creix) 
© Un autre des mes enfans.” The Marquis d'Al- * 
face ſeemed alſo much intereſted in his favour, but 
the young Count de St. Louis, directed by a certain 
ſympathy of mind, already engaged himſelf in the 
confidence of de Verney, by the moſt lively demon- 
ſtration of friendſhip. 


1 de Verney, during the time of ſupper, 
paid every poſſible attention to the beautiful Magde- 
lene, who anſwered all he ſaid with a fort of forced 


reſerve, attended with a ſmile that expreſſed the fineſt. 
ſuſceptibility and goodneſs of diſpoſition. De Ver- 


ney, 
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ney, however, obſerved, that when the Count de St. 
Louis was ſpeaking on any ſubject, the ear of the 
gentle de Choicy immediately caught the ſound, 
while her fine eyes beamed with ſatisfaction and de- 
light. St. Louis had not, however, the. ſame ſuc- 
ceſs with her aunt, who ſeemed pleaſed to oppoſe to 
his wiſhes ſo formidable a rival as the young Count 
de Verney promiſed to preſent. | 


After fupper the company were engaged in attend- 
ing to a ncert in the gardens, which were illumi- 
nated for the purpoſe, and the young de Verney had 
another opportunity for converſation with Mag- 
delene ; they walked towards the orcheſtra, but the 
muſic not having begun, they wandered through 
ſome of the adjoining walks. The evening was 
beautiful, the Count had ſeated himſelf next de 
Choicy, on a ſeat, ſituated between a ſhrubbery of 
roſes, mixed with the honey-ſuckle, De Verney 
held the hand of the charming Magdelene, whoſe 
innocence permitted the gentle dalliance, without 
the leaſt reſerve ; ſhe ſeemed to truſt herſelf to him, 


with an aſſurance of ſafety and protection. 
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The Count availed himſelf of a converſation of 
which the ſeverity and ill temper of the Counteſs de 
Choicy was the ſubject, and in which the artleſs 
Magdelene laid open all her little difficulties, the 
tyranny of her aunt, and the ſevere puniſhments to 
which ſhe was expoſed from her diſpoſition, 


Pity is the moſt pleaſing of all ſenſations to a 
victim, and the moſt dangerous ideas may be con- 
veyed through the medium of conſolation. The 
Count, as under ſuch impreſſion, kiſſed the trem- 
bling hand of Magdelene, who could not refuſe 
ſo ſmall a tribute to confidence and eſteem. She, 
however, withdrew it from him, ingenioully lead- 
ing him to a converſation on the company they had 
left. She inquired what he thought of the Coun- 
teſs de Joigny, la Croix, Madame d'Almont, the 
two Marquis's, and Guillaume, which laſt gentle- 
man, ſhe informed de Verney, had inſinuated him- 
ſelf, from his family and fortune, into the good opi- 
nion of her aunt. The young Count gave his opi- 
nion freely, and not much to the advantage of de 
Guillaume. And what,” cried the gentle Magde- 
lene, after a long ſigh, „do you think of St. 


% Louis? —““ He is, returned the Count, © the 


c molt 
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« molt accompliſhed, the moſt brilliant, and the 
«© molt agreeable man in the aſſembly.” . Do 
«you really think ſo?” cried Magdelene, in a 
ſweet tone of voice, harmonized by the ſatisfac- 
tion ſhe felt.“ Sincerely,” returned the Count.— 
« He is, indeed,” cried Magdelene, the cadence 
falling with the ſweetneſs of muſic, as ſhe uttered 
the ſyllable of praiſe: © he is,” continued de 
Choicy, *© brave, generous, and ſmcere ; you will 
« be friends, I am ſure, ſympathy will make the al- 
< lance ; you are like him in every thing.” 


« To deſerve your praiſe, I ſhould endeavour to be 

& like him,” cried the Count, recovering the hand 
of Magdetene.—* You have, I believe,” cried the 
gentle de Choicy, the ſame ſuperiority of mind, 
« the ſame brilliancy of ideas, and the ſame good- 
d neſs of heast.”—** But I have not,” returned de 
Verney, the ſame good fortune in pleaſing the 
« Jovelieſt of human beings.” —“ You are miſ- 
„ taken,” replied de Magdelene, with a bluſh, if 
there was not a St. Louis, I ſhould know no other 


« than de Verney.” 


« Curſed 
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© Curſed be the wretch,” cried de Verney, awa- 
kened to honour and generoſity by the ingenuous 
confeſſion of de Choicy, „ who could diſturb for a 
“ moment the intereſts of that boſom. Though 
J am myſelf exc'uded (by the attachment you 
« have formed) from the moſt pleaſing hopes I could 
4c have indulged, I cannot, I dare not, cheriſh an 
« idea that would deſtroy your peace of mind. And 
© though I love you, generoſity and eſteem ſhall 
« check the dangerous paſſion in its progreſs to my 
« heart, and de Verney feel proud in the victory 
« that gives him the friendſhip of St. Louis and 
«« Magdelene.” 


The gentle de Choicy, who felt now relieved from 
the embarraſſments into which the language of the 
Count had firſt thrown her, gave him her hand. 
„Then you will be my friend,” cried the beautiful 
Magdelene to de Verney, leaning towards him in 
an attitude of ſupplication and reliance. —<* Yes,” 
returned the young Count, „you ſhall be my ſiſter, 
© my ſiſter Magdelene.” In faying this, de Verney 
dwelt an inſtant on the lips of the charming de 
Choicy, who rather joined in, than permitted fo 
harmleſs a token of efteem. | 


H Had, 
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Had, however, the young Count's object been 
ſeduction, he could not have found a better ſubject 
to introduce his plan, or a more convenient moment 
to begin its execution. | 


The young de Choicy now related the occur- 
rences that had led to her attachment for St. Louis. 
She informed de Verney that they had become ac- 
quainted by accidentally, meeting each other in a 
park adjoining to a country houſe belonging to the | 
Counteſs de Choicy ; that her aunt found out their 
correſpondence, and totally adverſe to the thoughts 
of an union with the diſſipated St. Louis, had 
confined her to her chamber almoſt ever ſince ; 
that the Counteſs had now two objects in view, 
either to marry her to the Chevalier Guillaume, 
or to him (the Count de Verney) from motives of 
family intereſt and pride; and that it was by the 
greateſt chance, or with the greateſt difficulty, that 
ſhe could ever receive any letters from St. Louis. 
Thus, cried the lovely Magdelene, after her little 
recital, I have frankly owned the ſituation of my 
heart; your apparent character, which reſembles 
that of my Henry, and the fear of engaging a new 
regard, which would have been hard to combat, 

I Have 
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have made me thus confident, and I am convinced 
you will not deceive me. The young Count re- 
aſſured the timid de Choicy, by every demonſtra- 
tion of affection and eſteem, and promiſed her he 
would immediately encourage an intimacy with the 
Count de St. Louis, and at the ſame time, under 
the maſk of his own pretenſions, facilitate the ſuc- 
ceſs of his friend, 


Madame d' Almont and ſome more of the com- 
pany had now entered the walk into which de 
Verney had ſtrayed with his young friend, Made- 
moiſelle de Choicy, who joined the party ſhe had 
left, 


Madame d'Almont immediately took the arm of 
de Verney, © Fraiment,” cried the lovely d' Almont, 
with a ſmile, you have been tres bien engaget. 
A promenade de deux is, I perceive, of all others 
t the moſt charming, But I could not have ima- 
* gined you ſo ingenious ; they informed me you 
<< had been brought up in a caſtle at Montargis; that 
& your ideas were as few and uncommon as thoſe 


* of an Indian ſavavage; and that you were utterly 


'« a ſtranger to the impreſſions of love.” — A 
| H 2 te ſtranger 
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T7 ſtranger to love] returned the Count, and if it 
« were poſſible, ſurely the charms the lovely Mag- 
ce delene poſſeſſes, together with the more voluptu- 
« ous beauties of Madame d' Almont, muſt have 
given me the impreſſions you ſpeak of.” 


« You are a little flatterer,” returned the fair 
d' Almont, I muſt own I had a prefentiment in 
« your favour ; I believe I ſhall love you; but I 
« cannot imagine where you could have learnt the 
language you uſe. Love is not an eaſy dialect to 
«« noviciate; it muſt be becaufe nature meant you 
i to ſpeak no other,” 


« And becauſe,” replied de Verney, * ſhe meant 
« the charming d'Almont to hear nothing elſe but 


« adoration.” 


« Excellent,” cried d'Almont, „we muſt, I 
* find, be acquainted : but I am fatigued, i faut 
& ae ir.“ The lovely d'Almont now reſted her- 
ſelf under an alcove in the walk, and de Verney 
next her. 


10 1 ima 
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« ] imagined,” cried Madame d Al mont, raiſing one 
foot to the ſeat, in an attitude of elegant nonchalance, 
t to have ſeen a young anchorite, a mere non-entity 
te in a world of faſhionable gallantries, et mon ami a 
« tout Peſprit du monde, I proteſt I ſhould have been 
« afraid to have truſted myſelf with you, if I had 
„% known how dangerous you were. Poor Mag- 
« delene! I rejoice in having relieved her from 
« embarraſſment, although I have thrown myſelf 
« into the net.“ 


« Such charms,” cried the Count, „ as your- 
« ſelf and the lovely Magdelene poſſeſs, will ever 
« enforce reſpect and fear. Eh mon Dieu, re- 
turned the lively d'Almont, © it is the firſt time 
J ever heard a woman's charms made her ſafe.” — 
© Where the only danger is pleaſure, it is not of 
« much conſequence how ſoon we are involved in 
eit, replied de Verney, drawing the beautiful 
d'Almont towards him, his arm encircling her 


waſte. 


The faintneſs of the reſiſtance allowed his lips 
to meet her s. But the experienced d'Almont was 
too much ſkilled in the art of conqueſt to permit too 

H 3 much 
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much at once ; a moment of favourable ſuſpenſe, 
and a ſort of affirmative repulſe, are the ſtrongeſt 
alexipharmics of the paſſion. 


A woman ſhould always take care to inform her 
lover, by a ſweetnefs of expreſſion, engaging nega- 
tiveneſs, that it is not a coldneſs of heart, or natural 
inſenſibility that oppoſes him. 


The converſation became every mornent more vo- 
luptuous. The young Count could not view the 
beautiful d'Almont without increaſed admiration, 
while ſhe, verſed in all the arts of attraction, in- 
volved him every moment in fome new ſenſations of 
rapture or delight: if reluctant at one inſtant, it was 
only to permit more the next: if ſhe reſiſted the 
kiſs, it was only that in bending back to avoid it, ſhe 
might ſhew the fineſt boſom in the world, and where 
the diſappointed de Verney might reſort, to com- 
plete his wiſh : or if ſhe affected refentment at the 
diſorder into which he had thrown the muſlin which 
furrounded it, it was only that the might diſcover 
{till more in the adjuſtment. 


Such 
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Such was the woman with whom the young de 
Verney promiſed to make his firſt arrangement, 
but the time they had ſtaid from the company would 
not permit much more to be ſaid ; an appointment 
was, however, made for the next evening, and they 
mixed again among the faſhionable crowd they had 
left, till the night concluded. 


Though the young Count had retired to his cham- 
ber, not a little fatigued, he found himſelf too much 
involved in the incidents of the evening to indulge 
ſleep. The beautiful ſimplicity and innocence of 
the lovely Magdelene, and the voluptuous picture 
which his imagination retained of the charming 
d'Almont, alternately occupied his thoughts. 
« Yes,” cried the enraptured de Verney, in con- 
templating the beauties of the firſt, © the ingenuous, 
the unſuſpeting Magdelene ſhall be protected; 
will preſerve her, even from myſelf; the max- 
e ims of the generous Conſtante ſhall be attended 
«to; the truth of her obſervations already appear, 
and I ſhall learn from them to diltiaguiſh plea- 
*« ſure. I am engaged in an affair of gallantry with 
« the molt beautiful of women, with whom 1 ſhall 


experience all the ſuperior pleaſures of intrigue, 
M4 „ unmixed 
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tt untnixed with regret, and unattended with danger; 
« and there are many others I have already ſeen, 
« whoſe charms will be the fair prize of my future 
e endeavours.” | 


The charming Magdelene had been invited to paſs 
a few days with the Counteſs de Verney, ſo that 
the young Count had frequent opportunities of being 
with her alone ; but the manner of the gentle de 
Choiĩcy ſo much engaged eſteem, that every offending 
wiſh which might at times have ariſen in the mind 
of de Verney, was deſtroyed. 


The young Count had cultivated the moſt ſuccgſs- 
ful intimacy with St. Louis, who had explained the 
ſituation of this heart with Mademoiſelle de Choicy, 
in a manner the moſt honourable and ſincere, *« I 
« am convinced,” cried the young Count de St. 
Louis to his friend, © that you muſt have already 
6 been ſenſible of the charms of the gentle Magde- 


4 lene. I ſhould lament that any circumſtance might 
« ariſe to deſtroy the alliance I wiſh to form with 
« George de Verney, and to prevent a natural en- 
« gagement of the heart, which, unguarded, you 
« muſt have fallen into. I muſt inform you, that 


6c it 
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« jt is my determined reſolution to obtain the lovely 
« de Choicy. I know ſhe is not averſe to my 
« wiſhes; though I dread no rival, I dread exceed- 
« ingly the pain of loſing a friend.” 


« I muſt own,” returned de Verney, „ that I 
feel the impreſſions you ſpeak of; I have been 
„ ſenſible to her charms, and have indulged the 
„ moſt dangerous ideas; but I have received the ge- 
© nerous objection from the mouth of the lovely 
« Magdelene herſelf, and awakened by the gentle 

„ repulſe to more noble ſentiments, have engaged 
a myſelf by the moſt inviolable oaths, to be only the 
«« friend of de Choicy and St. Louis.” 


« And did the charming girl,” cried St. Louis, 
«« make the ingenuous confeſſion? But you are not 
„the only one who has been ſubjected by her in- 
« nocence and purity. When firſt I knew Mag- 
* delene de Choicy, my mind, involved in plea- 
« ſure and intrigue, ſought no other gratification 
than the perſonal charms of a woman could be- 
ſtow: opportunity was favourable, our ſeats were 
«© contiguous, and I had frequent interviews with 
„the lovely Magdelene alone. 


<- One 
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«« One beautiful ſummer evening I perſuaded the 
«© gentle de Choicy to wander from the uſual place of 
<« afſignation into a garden belonging to our family. 
I had diſpoſed things accordingly ; my man had 
* taken care to ſecure every gate except the one at 
which we entered, which he was alſo ready to 
« faſten, when he obſerved us go in. 


engaged her attention to a pavilion in which 
« were ſome fine pictures, for I intended this place 
« for the completion of my deſign; we entered, 
« and I drew the lovely Magdelene to a ſofa, which 
« was always placed there. Skilled in the arts of 
«.ſedution, I practiſed all thoſe little liberties 
& which are allowed e badiner. The gentle de 
« Choicy bluſhed, but permitted every thing. I 
« grew more and more emboldened by the paſſion 
« which warmed me, and purſued my wiſhes to the 
% moſt indecent heights, till the face of the charm- 
« ing Magdelene became ſuffuſed with the moſt 
« lively red. I found her tremble in my arms ; ſhe 
« appeared at a loſs how to act; her boſom ſtrug- 
« pling with love and indignation. Unable to reſiſt, 
« the lovely girl ſunk from the ſofa, uttering in 
« broken ſyllables, Oh, ſave my honour,” and 
« then 
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*« then fell breathleſs on the floor. I ſtood petrified 
<«« with aſtoniſhment and fear. No one was near to 
help, and called on by the laws of nature to aid the 
*« diſtreſſed, I could no longer be an enemy. I 
ce flew to her aſſiſtance; I opened the door of the 
pavilion for air, and kneeling next her, ſpoke 
only in the language of honour and protection. 
„She recovered, and ſeizing my hand, exclaimed, 
My St. Louis, my Henry, oh, fave me from 
« myſelf, my heart is all love; your Magdelene has 
not power to reſiſt its force, but ſhe has virtue.” 


« ] raiſed her to the ſofa, entreating her to forget 
her fears. Sure never woman looked ſo lovely, 
© her eyes gliſtering with the drops which had filled 
& them, her boſom bare, her hair diſheveled, her 
attitude that of dread and ſupplication. 


„ had often experienced before a repulſe in the 
moment of victory, but there was always ſo much 
„management, ſo much pride, or ſo much deſign 
„in them, that they never had power to defeat my 
« intentions. The reſiſtance of the gentle Magde- 
„ lene was nature and virtue; her purity. of heart 
«« was her protection. 

| c The 
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« The concluſion was natural, I knelt to the 
« offended girl, aſcribed my actions to the madneſs 
of love, and entreated her forgiveneſs : the recon- 
« ciling Magdelene gave me her hand, and forgot all 
« reſentment. | 


& I have ſince endeavoured, through the medium 
* of our families, to obtain the hand of the charm- 
« ing de Choicy, but the Counteſs conſtantly op- 
«« poſed my wiſhes, ſince it has been known how 
% much my fortune has ſuffered in the purſuit of my 


« pleaſures,” 


De Verney, who had attended to the recital of 
his young friend with much attention, re-aſ- 
fured him of his friendſhip and aſſiſtance, in effect 
ing his deſigns, though againſt the inclination of the 
Counteſs de Choicy. 


The young Count de Verney began now to be 
involved in pleaſure and diſſipation. He had enga- 
ged, by the recommendation of the old Marquis de 
Poignard, a valet, who was well verſed in the arts 
of intrigue. Roland was alrcady in buſineſs, he 

bad 
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had to carry on a ſecret correſpondence for Count 
St. Louis with Mademoiſelle de Choicy ; to ſeek 
adventures for de Verney, and to convey billets 
doux to Madame d'Almont, with whom the Count 
had made ſome progreſs. The point of diſtance had 
diverged, and the power of repulſe was already conſi- 
derably weakened on her fide. 


The Count, one day, after a morning paſſed in 
the ſweet negative converſation of his friend Mag- 
delene de Choicy, made a viſit to the charming 
d'Almont; he found her alone ; ſhe was, when 
the Count was announced, reclining on a ſofa, in a 
light ſummer dreſs, reſembling the naked drapery 
of the Roman women ; one foot touched the 
ground, while the other hung in an elegant care- 
leſsneſs of poſition from the couch, and diſco- 
vered the moſt beautiful formed leg perhaps ever 
ſeen. Her handkerchief, from the heat of the wea- 
ther, had received the mot voluptuous diſarrange- 
ment, while the thinneſs of her attire ſhewed to ad- 
| vantage the ſymmetry of her form. 


The beautiful d'Almont ſmiled at the entrance 
of the young Count, and in the neceſſary change of 


her 
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her attitude, took all the advantages it gave, of per- 
mitting accidental diſcoveries ; her air, her poſture, 
the voluptuouſneſs of her form, and the ſoft white- 
nefs of her fleſh, would have wakened the torpidity 
of a monk. 


The young Count ſeated himſelf next the fair 
d'Almont. The tea had been juſt brought in, and 
de Verney became preſently engaged in the moſt 
agrecable te- d-· tete; he could not have had a better 
opportunity, and the Madame d' Almont was ſo 
much pleaſed with the arrangement, that ſhe rung 
the bell, to give orders to be denied to any perſon 
who came, | 


Amidſt the different tubjeAs of converſation, the 
young Count ingenuouſly took occaſion to men- 
tion the perſonal charms of the charming d'Almont. 
It is what a woman always expects, and is ſure of 
"pleaſing : he praiſed her hand, its ſhape, and 
beauty; he dwelt with rapture on her form and 
complexion ; and not content with ſpeaking only 
of unrelative charms, entered into all the heights 
of deſcription ; and where language dare not con- 
ſiſtently ſpeak the figures of his imagination, his 
eyes 
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eyes expreſſed his full meaning. Madame d' Almont 
underſtood him. 


After a detail of deſcription, the moſt voluptuous 
perhaps ever ventured to be ſpoke even to a wo- 
man. The brilliant and witty d'Almont replied with 
vivacity in the words of the author: 


« Anchiſes, Paris, and Adonis too, 

4% Have ſeen me naked and expoſed to view; 

« All this I frankly own, without denying, 

« But where, has this Praxiteles been prying ?”* 


The enraptured Count, emboldened by the poe- 
tical alluſions Madame d'Almont had herſelf made 
uſe of, and the little reſerve ſhe aſſumed, ſeized the 
advantage ſhe had given him ; and involved in all the 
ideas of luxuriant imagination, dwelt near the length 
of a whole paragraph on the lips of the beautiful 
d'Almont, 
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Thus ended the cloſet ſcene. 
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The young Count, in the midſt of all his in- 
trigues and gallantry, ſtill ſometimes recollected 
with pain the diſtance which was placed between 
him and the charming Conſtante; he frequently 
thought of the iſland 4" Amour, and the pleaſures he 
had experienced at that place ; and as he became the 
more acquainted with the charms and attractions of 
women, the more he had cauſe to admire the elegant 
and ſuperior accompliſhment of the Counteſs de 
Clermonte ; he had not, however, neglected the du- 
ties of correſpondence, and had frequently the plea- 
fure of receiving pacquets by the poſt from Mon- 
targis, and among the reſt a letter, an anſwer to 
one of his on the ſubjeR of Mademoiſelle de Choicy's 
attachment for Count St. Louis; which, from the 
excellent precepts it contains, has been thought 
worth preſerving ; it was as follows: 


My Dear GeorGE de VERNEx, 


« I Have been exceedingly intereſted in your laſt 
© letter, and am pleaſed to find my young pupil has 
* ſet out ſo nobly in the career of gallantry. Poor 
* Magdelene de Choicy ! how much is my heart al- 
« ready engaged in her happineſs, You have, I per- 


© ceive, 
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© ceive, rightly imagined pleaſure, and in generous 
© and honourable regard to her difficulties and en- 
« tanglements, have purchaſed the moſt pleaſing of 
all diſpoſitions the mind can enjoy, ſelf- ſatisfac- 
* tion, which is never ſo full and complete as when 
© it is derived from the having made another happy. 
© Reflect a moment, had the dangerous inclinations 
« you at firſt indulged, been followed and have ſuc- 
© ceeded, what would have been the ſituation of 
© things now ? It would, moſt likely, have been 
this, the gentle Magdelene (who had a few days be- 
fore charmed all who knew her, with a gentleneſs 
and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition which one would ima- 
« gine could not have found an enemy) perhaps dead, 
* or at leaſt ſunk into that fatal deſpondency of mind 
* which checks and forbids the ſmalleſt impulſe of 
« pleaſure. The cheerful fun that enlivens the 
« breaſt of innocence and virtue, once ſet, never riſes 
+ again, The generous St. Louis, in whoſe gallant 
and noble mind you will have a place of confidence 
* and eſteem, would have been your determined 
enemy; and your own breaſt, which now feels 
the glow and fulneſs of pleaſure, would have la- 
boured under that diſſatisfaction and remorſe which 
the active principle of virtue always ſuffers at the 


1 £ com- 
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© completion of a crime. It is by effects only, that 
the human mind is taught to ſhun bad actions, 
and thoſe effects muſt be near and poſitive. It is 
in this that the ancient and modern religioniſts 
dere, when they tell us of future puniſhments of 
© hell and torments, all of which is at much too great 
a diſtance, too myſterious, and too doubtful for 2 
bad man till the moment of diſſolution to believe. 
It would be a much plainer leſſon to ſhew that every 
action has, in relation to virtue or vice, confequences 
nearly alike That by prudence and induſtry, we 
« purchaſe the common comforts of life, and, perhaps. 
* competency ; by generoſity and honour, felf-ſatiſ- 
faction and the eſteem of others; by temperance, 
© health ; and that by all theſe together, we have it in 
our own power ſo far to leſſen the effects of moral 
and phyſical evil, as to render them nearly extinct: 
and that, on the contrary, by our bad inclinations 
and purfuits, we not only exclude ourſelves from any 
real pleaſure, but inſure diſſatisfaction, remorſe, 
* diſappointment, danger, and perhaps ruin. | 


I hope you are already fo much engaged in 
« gallantry and intrigue, as to have little leiſure of 
* inclination tor the lower and more common pur- 
2 «© ſuits 
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© ſuits of faſhion, I mean gaming, horſe - racing, &c. 
« Of the firſt I can only ſay, that by its effects it 
© muſt be the moſt dangerous and diſſatisfactory of 
© all amuſements. The character of a gameſter is 
© ſimply this, he is a man whoſe ideas are abſtracted 
from all the pleaſing enjoyments of life, and whoſe 
mind is at once ſubjected to all the diſagreeable 
© and tumultuous paſſions, ſuch as anxiety, diſap 
« pointment, remorſe, envy, and hatred; except the 
« pleaſure of winning, which only laſts for the 
© ſhort duration of a box hand, or a run of cards; 
© he is pale and dejected, his looks artful and de- 
© ſigning; he is ready to take every little mean ad- 
vantage, and in the ordinary tranſactions of life, as 
© at the gaming table, ſuſpects and cheats by turns. 
«* Even the laws of honour, which theſe gentlemen 
have thought neceſſary to preſcribe, can ſcarcely 
guard them from the ingenuity of each other; but 
from theſe regulations, the young noviciate who does 
not know how to make an appeal, is excluded by 
general colluſion and ſkilful manceuvre, till he has 
« purchaſed a profeſſion by the loſs of a fortune. I do 
© not mean by theſe obſervations to tell you that you 
* ſhould not mix in thoſe parties of fathionable play, 
where you know your company; but even there. 
12 © no 
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no more ought to be ſet at ſtake than will juſt ſerve 
* to intereſt our attention to the game. But I will 
not fatigue you any farther with advice and diſſer- 
tation, ſince I believe what I have already ſaid is 
© unneceſfary. 


often contemplate, my dear de Verney, your 
© firſt adventure to the iſland 4 Amour, and frequent 
© our little moſque more than ever. I expect you 
© will preſently renew theſe impreſſions by another 
« viſit. I have with me juſt now one of the moſt 
* agreeable women in the world, the Counteſs de 
Molina, an Italian of diſtinction. You cannot 
come in a better moment, and I do aſſure you 1 


will not be unreaſonably jealous, while I re- 
* tain in your mind a title the moſt pleaſing of any 
+ to me, that of 

© Your ſincere and affectionate friend, 


© CoxnSTANTE DE CLERMONTE.' © 


The Chevalier de Guillaume de Rochelle, not- 
withſtanding the diſtant hints the young Count de 
Verney ventured to make to the Counteſs de Choioy, 
of his character, had conſtant acceſs to Mademoiſelle 
Magdelene, and had frequently accompanied her on 
8 - different 
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different parties of pleaſure. Roland, however, 
who was an artful and ingenious fellow, had inſtruc- 
tions to watch as much as poſſible the actions of 
the Chevalier ; and having cultivated a friendſhip 
with his valet, was informed of almoſt every ſtep 
which was taken. It was by this channel of infor- 
mation that he was ſufficient maſter of the arrange- 
ments which were made to afſure the Count de 
Verney that the Chevalier had boaſted he would 
poſſeſs Mademoiſelle de Choicy in leſs than a fort- 
night ; and that a ſcheme was formed for the com- 
pletion of his deſign, the ſcene of which was to be 
laid at a lonely houſe near a ſeat of the Chevalier's, 
on the borders of the Seine, where a fiſhing party 
was made, and expected to take place in a few 
days. 


The Count de Verney, who knew very well that 
nothing could eſtabliſh his character more than an 
affair of honour with ſuch a man as Guillaume de 


Rochelle, kept an entire ſecret from his friend St. 


Louis, the information he had receiyed ; giving or- 


ders, however, to his valet, to be ready on the day 


appointed to attend him with another ſervant. Ro- 
land, who knew what would follow, had engaged 
13 for 
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for the purpoſe, a fjerce and determined fellow, a 
Ruſſian, who had been formerly a pandour, and 
who was an utter ſtranger to the name of fear. 


Roland, bred to intrigue and adventure, was not 
at a moment's loſs for a counter arrangement. It was 
determined that he ſhould go firlt to reconnoitre, 
which he did the next day, and found, with no little 
difficulty, the houſe fixed on for the diabolical pur. 
poſes of the Chevalier Guillaume. It was entirely 
deſerted and faſtened up, and preſented the moſt 
lonely and diſmal manſion perhaps ever ſeen ; nearly 
ſurrounded by trees, and the path to it ſo exceſſively 
dad, and overgrown with briars and nettles, that it 
was very unlikely any traveller would paſs that way. 
Roland was, however, ingenuous and ſucceſsful 
enough to find a place where they might, unobſerved, 
watch all the motions which were made by the 
Chevalier, 


It appeared from the looſe connection which Ro- 
land was able to catch hold of at different times, 


that the intended ſcheme was to have the following 
arrangement: the Counteſs de Choicy, the Counteſs 
de Verney, Magdelene, and the Chevalier, were to 

be 
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be all the party, excepting the coachman, and a 
| ſervant of his; that on their way to the place ap- 
pointed for the amuſement of fiſhing, three armed 
men on horſeback were to attack the carriage, and 
carry away Mademoiſelle de Choicy by force ; that 
Guillaume, with his feryant, were to affect a re- 
ſiſtance, and purſue them into the wood, till out of 
ſight, and that then they were to blindfold Made- 
moiſelle de Choicy, to prevent a poſſibility of her 
knowing who was the perpetrator of this horrid 
deſign. 


The morning of the intended excurſion, the young 
Count found himſelf not included in the general in- 
yitation to be of the party, which ſufficiently au- 
thenticated the intelligence he had received. De 
Verney was at this moment almoſt tempted to inform 
the lovely de Choicy of her danger ; but fearing 
a more ſecret enterprize might follow, and reflect- 
ing that it would deprive him of a vengeance he had 
| ſometime longed for, he was deterred from the ex- 
planation. 
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The young Count de Verney, and his followers 
on foot, and in diſguiſe, were at the place appointed 
very early in the morning, ſo that they had full op- 
portunities of making ſuch obſervations as they 
pleaſed ; they found, however, the houſe faſtened 
up as before, but by the help of a chink in the win- 
dow ſhutters, could diſcover that it was very hand- 

ſomely furniſhed within. | 


The Count had remained ſome hours in eager ex- 
pectation of the party coming, and had juſt began 
to expreſs his fears to his companions that they had 
miſtaken the ſpot, when they heard the ſound of 
| horſes feet, and preſently ſaw ſome men well 
mounted making towards the place. Scarce any 
thing could exceed the impatience of the Count, 
when they approached nearer, and he could dif. 
tinguiſh the voice of the lovely Magdelene calling 
for aſſiſtance; but Roland would not permit his 
maſter to be thus diſadvantageouſly engaged, and en- 
treated him to remain quiet till Guillaume de Ro- 
chelle and his ruffians ſhould be more unguarded 
and employed. 
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It was not long before they arrived at the ſpot, 
and diſmounting, bore in their arms a lady (who 
had been placed before one of them on horſeback) 
her face entirely covered, but whoſe dreſs made her 
ſufficiently known to the Count de Verney ; her 
voice was ſo exceedingly low and faint, that it was 
impoſſible to diſtinguiſh what ſhe ſaid. One of the 
villains, however, anſwered, ©* Madam, do not be 
% afraid, you are in no danger.” It was ſcarcely 
three ſeconds before ſhe was carried into the houſe. 
Guillaume had by this time come up, and preſently 
followed her in doors, accompanied by Huguet and 
another ſervant, Roland heard him give directions 
that after he ſhould have left them, ſhe might be 
conveyed into the road blindfolded, and left there, 
where he abſerved ſhe would ſoon meet with aſſiſt- 
ance, Two of the ſervants of Guillaume were or- 
dered to guard the door, which was ſcarcely ſhut, 
when they heard the lovely Magdelene call out, 
4 Help, help! oh, where am I—have mercy, &c.“ 
ſhe did not, however, imagine aſſiſtance was fo 
near. It was at this inſtant that the Ruſſian ruſhed 


from his hiding-place, and in an inſtant cut down 


one of Guillaume's ſervants with his broad ſword, 


the other fled. The entrance already forced, the 


Count, 
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Count, followed by Roland, ruſhed between the 
other two villains who were within, who, finding 
their maſter ſurrounded, and fearful of juſtice, in- 
ſtantly gave way, and taok to their horſes; the 
alarm was, however, ſufficiently given for Guillaume 
to ſeize his ſword. Huguet had permitted himſelf 
to be diſarmed by Roland, ſo that the young Count 
had only the Chevalier to engage; they met at the 
entrance of the apartment into which Mademoiſelle 
de Choicy had been carried. What buſineſs have 
« you here, Sir?” cried the enraged and diſappointed 
Guillaume, ſeeing it was the Count de Verney. 
« ] am come, Sir,” returned the Count, to meet 
« the murderer of Arriete de Luci, and St. Malo, 
and to fave from the attempts of a villain, the ge- 
% nerous Magdelene de Choicy.”—* Very well Sir,” 
returned the Chevalier, with determined and col- 
lected coolneſs, and a ſmile of ironical contempt, 
« you ſhall be completely fatisfied.” They almoſt 
inſtantly engaged; the young Count knowing the 
advantage in ſcience the Chevalier had over him, 
remained only on the defenſive, fearful of making 
an unſucceſsful lunge. It ſeemed, however, as if 
ſore ſuperior power guarded the generous de Ver- 
ney. All the fkill and art of Guillaume were in 


vain 
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vain uſed to hurt him: at laſt, the haughty Cheva- 
lier, tired out with his ill ſucceſs, and impatient 
for the blood of his antagoniſt, made a reſolute 
thruſt, directed at the heart of the young Count, by 
which he fo far loſt his poiſe, as to receive his ad- 
verſaries ſword in his breaſt. The proud Guillaume 
fell ſenſeleſs to the floor, weltering in his blood, 
without ſpeaking another word. 


The young Count de Verney now flew to the 
aſſiſtance of the loyely Magdelene, whom he found 
lying in a ſwoon on the ſofa, where the villanous 
Guillaume had attempted her honour, in all the 
diforder of dreſs his cruel and inſatiate luſt had oc- 
caſioned, almoſt entirely uncovered ana expoſed. The 
reſpeQ and goodneſs of the young Count de Verney 
would not permit him to indulge a moment the vo- 
luptuous advantage accident had afforded him, in 
dwelling on charms which were proſcribed him by 
honour ; and if in adjuſting the dreſs of the lovely 
de Choicy, ſome delicate and ſenſible liberties were 
taken, the fault was human nature, 


The 
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The young Count de Verney who had called to 
his ſervants to ſtay without, now raifed the gentle 
Magdelene in his arms, but inſenſible to every thing 
about her, ſhe only ſunk in them in ſtronger and 
more dangerous fits, Roland was diſpatched to en- 
deavour to find the coach, while the Ruſſian re- 
mained to guard his priſoner, Huguet, the valet of 
the unſucceſsful Guillaume. It was not long before 
the former returned with the Counteſſes de Choicy 
and de Verney, whoſe aſtoniſhment and fears had 
occaſioned them to remain on the ſpot where they 
were attached, without knowing what to do ; the ac- 
count Roland had given on the way, prepared them 
for the ſcene they were to expect, but the Counteſs 
de Choicy was ſcarcely able to ſupport the ſhock, 
when ſhe faw her charming Magdelene pale and 
almoſt lifeleſs, and in a ſtate of mental derange- 


ment. 


The charming de Choicy was removed with dif- 
ficulty to the coach, incapable of giving any rational 
anſwer to what was faid to her, and in ſo weak and 
low a ſtate, as to faint away ſeveral times in being 


conveyed to the carriage. Huguet, the valet of 


Guillaume was, on their arrival, ſecured in the 


hands 
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hands of the police, and intelligence immediately 
ſent to the family of the Chevalier de Guillaume, of 
the cataſtrophe which had happened to him. The 
news was preſently ſpread abroad, but the confeſ- 
ſion Huguet made to the officers of juſtice rendered 
it not at all neceffary for the Count to leave the king- 
dom ; indeed, the buſineſs was as little ſpoke of as 
poſſible by the friends of the Chevalier, who knew 
they could derive no merit in publicly avenging the 


cauſe of a man ſo much hated and deſpiſed. 


It was not till aſter a long courſe of medical aſ- 
ſiſtance that the health of the injured Magdelene, was 
reſtored. The young Count de Verney had, how- 
ever, during her illneſs, ſo far ſucceeded with the 
Counteſs de Choicy, (who had promiſed to grant 
any thing if he could fave the life of her daughter) 
that ſhe began to liſten ſerioully to the repreſenta- 
tions he made in favour of his friend St. Louis, and 
of the ſecret attachment of Mademoiſelle de Choicy. 
The young Count de St. Louis was now admitted 
among other viſitors to her room, as ſoon as it was 
thought ſhe could bear the thock unexpected plea- 
ſure always gives. She was yet in bed, and perhaps 
one of the moſt charming ſubjects au lit a painter 


could 
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could have wiſhed for ; the Promethean fire which 
had left her eyes, began juſt now to. ſparkle again ; 
were again moiſtened with the Hyblean honey with 
which they-were before ſpread; the bedclothes were, 
from the heat of the weather, and the attitude in 
which the lay, ſo much deranged as to admit of ſtill 
ſofter and more voluptuous beauties to be ſeen ; and 
by giving her hand to St. Louis (which he knelt 
down to kiſs) the diſpoſition became ſtill more fa- 
vourable. Mademoiſelle de Choicy, however, not 
entirely pleaſed with the diſtant reſpect the Count 
preſerved, favoured a more pleaſing impreſſion on 
her lips, while in the attitude of leaning forward, 
the hand of de Verney incloſing that of the beautiful 
Magdelene, gently reſted on her foft white boſom, 
3 with the preſſure. nit 


It was not long before the young Count de St. 
Louis was bleſſed with the entire poſſeſſion of the 
charming perſon of Mademoiſelle de Choicy. 


The fame of the young Count had) ſo much ins 
creaſed from his late affair with the Chevalier. de 
— that he began to find himſelf preſently 


involved 
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involved in new engagements of pleaſure and in- 
trigue. The Counteſs de Clermonte, who had 
| heard the news of his ſucceſs, had wrote a letter to 
him, filled with little elſe than the ſentiments of 
adoration and eſteem, and containing a more preſ- 
fing invitation than ever to the iſland d Hmour, while 
he found himſelf engaged in other pleaſing entangle- 
ments, which inclined him to remain a little longer 
at Paris; it being, however, in agitation that he 
ſhould paſs a few months in Germany, Italy, &c. 
the Count made the reſolution of previouſly viſiting 
the ſeat of the Counteſs de Clermonte, and actually 
ſet out for that place unattended by any ſervant what- 
ever, except his favourite valet, Roland, 


The Count arrived at Montargis juſt in time to 
procraſtinate the departure of the Counteſs de Mo- 
lina, who was to have ſet out for Italy in a very few 
days. 


The meeting of the Counteſs de Clermonte and 
the young Count de Verney cannot be attempted in 


deſcription ;——it was the triumph of love and 
{ympathy over abſence. 


The 
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The Counteſs de Molina, who was a lady of great 
wit and beauty, was attended at this time by a 
young Genoeſe of good family, named Livia, in the 
character of fi/le de chambre. The little Livia, who 
had particularly attracted the notice of the Count de 
Verney, was much under the middle ſize, her perſon 
rather embonpoint, her boſom full and voluptuouſly 
formed, her eyes filled at once with all the miſchief 
and rapture of love ; ſhe was a moſt excellent 
dancer, and by dreſs and agility favoured ſo much 
the reſearches of the imagination, that ſhe would 
have awakened the torpidity of any monk of Chrif- 
tendom. | 


Roland, who had commenced un arrangement on 
his own account with Mademoiſelle Roſſi, fille de 
chambre to the Counteſs de Clermonte, ingeniouſly 
diverted the attention of the young Count to the 
perſon of the little Livia ; he did not, however, 
want much perſuading, and had already determined 
to amuſe himſelf with an affair of gallantry in that 
quarter: indeed, the lively and expreſſive eyes of 
the little Italian ſpoke fo much love and inclination, 
as almoſt aſſured him of his ſucceſs. He had fre- 
quently taken an opportunity of ſpeaking to her, 


and 
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and had found ſo much good humour, ingenuouſneſs, 
and friendſhip in what ſhe ſaid or did, that he was 


almoſt ſeriouſly in love with her. 


One day, when the young Count had wandered out 
alone, he diſcovered Mademoiſelle Livia in the gar- 
den, amuſing herſelf, gathering ſtrawberries ; he was 
in a moment's ſuſpenſe whether he ſhould ſpeak to 
her or not, when the garter of the little Italian by 
ſome means fell to the ground, and entangled the. 
prettieſt foot in the province of Orleans. The little 
Livia immediately ſtooped down, and imagining 
herſelf unobſerved, was as careleſs as he could wiſh 
in the neceſſary adjuſtment. The young Count, 
who knew that he could not have a better opportunity 
for an advance, immediately improved it. The poor 
little Genoeſe, who ſuſpected ſhe had been ſeen, was 
preſently involved in the moſt lively confuſion. 
«« My pretty Livia,“ cried the Count, taking her 
hand, do not be angry at an accident which is in 
d itſelf no harm, and which is only known to our- 
c ſelves; I am ſure you will think I have too much 
« gallantry not to preſerve it in my own boſom.” 
The little ſoubrette bluſhed like crimſon, but the 
foft voluptuous fluid which ſparkled in her eyes, ex- 

RK preſſed 
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preſſed more of pleaſure than pain. She had al- 
lowed the Count to hold one of her hands in his, 
while ſhe kept careleſsly ſwinging the baſket which 
ſhe held in the other. You have been very induſ- 
« trious, my dear, this morning,” cried de Verney, 
« and have got ſome very fine ſtrawberries.” — 
% Will you have any, my Lord?” cried the little 
fille de chambre, holding him the baſket.—* Since 
1% your hands have gathered them, I will,” returned 
the Count, who already began to perceive his intru- 
ſion was pardoned, and that the ſecrets he was maſter 
of would not be to his diſadvantage. 


The young Count finding the fear of his little 
friend conſiderably abated, with great good humour, 
ingenuity, and ſome delicacy, rallied her on the ac- 
cident which had happened. Poor Livia was obli- 
ged to liſten to every thing, and had he ſpoken till 
more ſignificantly than he did, could not have muf- 
tered up half courage enough for reſentment. In- 
deed, it would have been impoſſible to have diſen- 
gaged herſelf from the enraptured de Verney, who 
had encircled her waiſt with his arm, and preſſed 
her lips with repeated kiſſes. 


Aftes 
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After the garden ſcene, the Count became a 
much greater favourite than before with the ſprightly 
companion of the Counteſs de Molina ; he was per- 
mitted a thouſand opportunities of being with her 
alone, and turned them all to advantage. The little 
Livia, who was very young, poſſeſſed a ſort of child- 
iſhneſs not unfavourable to a man acquainted with 
le petite jeu d amour ſhe was exceeding fond of 
what the Engliſh call romping, in which amuſement 
ſhe would permit a great deal without being angry. 
Women never find fault with liberties which have a 
fort of ſanction given them from accident or cuſtom. 
The young Count, who could not diſlike an exerciſe 
ſo full of incidental pleaſures, pafſed the greateſt 
part of his time with her before the Counteſs aroſe, 
or after they had retired to bed, and frequently had 
her on his knee, or in his arms, and ſometimes in 


more convenient ſituations. 


Mademoiſelle Livia had by this time ſo little re- 
ſerve left, that de Verney began to promiſe himſelf 
he ſhould have no difficulty in obtaining the u/timatum 
of his wiſhes with ſuch a little voluptuary ; he had 
conſtant acceſs to her when he pleaſed, and in her 
bed-chamber the ſcene generally lay. It was this 

K 2 ſacred 
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ſacred place that the young Count one night impu- 
dently ventured to enter after he knew ſhe was in 
bed ; the poor little Livia, unconſcious of her 
danger; lay faſt aſleep in the moſt charming attitude 
imagihable, her right arm bent under her head, and 
her left, from the heat of the weather, laying out- 
fide the bed cloaths, which were not a little diſplaced. 
Quelle oft charmante repeated the Count to him- 
ſelf, heſitating a moment whether he fhould im- 
prove the opportunity or not. Je ne ſaurois me 
*« retirer,” continued the enraptured Count, „every 
« thing is favourable, her confuſion will not let her 
« have power to reſiſt me, and her love will not al- 
« low of reſentment ; but ſhall I not by this action 
« deſtroy for ever the innocence and gaiety of that 


« little boſom ? It does not ſignify,” cried he, << 1 


« faut la recompenſer; it was in vain for reaſon to 
remonſtrate with paſſion, The young Count drew 
nearer, and paſſed another minute in contemplating 
the beauties of the ſleeping Livia, and then in ec- 
ſtacy kiſſed her unguarded lips: ſhe awoke, and with 
a ſmile that ſeemed to wiſh to turn the young 
Count's intruſion into mere pleaſantry, cried, ** e< 
« bien quel audace ! why, this is not your bedcham- 
„ ber, my Lord.” —“ I know it, my dear,” replied 

| the 
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the Count,” but it is your's.” —“ Well, then, my 
c good Sir,” returned the lively Genoeſe, * do pray 
ce leave me to ſay my prayers again and go to ſleep.” — : 
«© That is impoſſible,” cried de Verney, * I have 
« long fince, my charming Livia, viewed your 
© charms with rapture ; I cannot help loving you, 
« and am now come to lay my fortune at your feet.” 
The Count followed theſe words with a ſucceſſion of 
new liberties, which he thought neceſſary to prevent a 
ſtudied reply. Eff vous ſerieux ? my Lord,” cried 
the charming Livia, gently at the ſame time puſh- 
ing him from her with a firm reſolution. «© Do 
ce you not know my father and brothers are ſoldiers, 
« and my family noble ?”——** I know of nothing,” 
replied the Count, © but love.” — « Oh, my 
4 Lord,” cried the gentle Livia, in tears, © what 
„ do you think of me! I know what love is, my 
« heart, I believe, is all love; but do you imagine 
„ have no ſenſe of diſhonour ? My reputation is 
cc my only fortune, and ſurely it is cruel of you to 
exact becauſe I have loved you, what would ruin 
nme. —“ Charming, ſenſible girl,” repeated the 
Count to himſelf, “although not born to be a Coun- 
o teſs, thou art ſtill to be preſerved from injuſtice. 
« My dear Livia,“ continued he, kiſſing her with 
K 3 


a look 
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a look of penitence and regard, „your charms are 
ce too great not to expoſe you to danger; but I will 


& not offend again; can you forgive me, Livia?“ 


& Yes,” returned the charming Genoeſe, “ but 
<< pray leave me this night to my repoſe, that is, if 
] can have any. To-morrow I will liſten to you, 
«© my mind is much diſturbed, and your being here 


ce is highly improper; do pray leave me. 


„Then promiſe,” returned the Count, * that 
« you will meet me at twelve to-morrow morning 
tc in the garden. —“ Yes, yes, I will—come, go,” 
returned the little Italian. The young Count, after 
impoſing a hundred kiſſes for the diſpenſation he had 
received, leſt her to contemplate whatever ſubje& 
ſhe pleaſed. 


The next morning the young Count was punctual, 
and met the little fille de chambre more gay and 
better dreſt than ever. After ſome little introduc» 
tory converſation, he very ingenioully re'5rted to the 
recent garden ſcene, and to the adventures of the 


preceding night. Livia bluſhed at the recollection, 


and loſt ground more and more every moment. 


«© You 
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« You do not know, my dear girl,“ cried the 
young Count, after a little introductory converſation, 
ce the pleaſure I feel in the converſation and com- 
&« pany of my little friend, but there are inſepa- 
« rable bars to my dong you the juſtice you deſerve ; 
«© you know I cannot marry without the approba- 
« tion of the monarch. How unfortunate is it 
« then, where an attachment, ſo pleaſing and ſincere 
& as our's, and which is on my fide too ſtrong to be 
4 ſuppreſſed, ſhould be proſciibed by the laws only 
4 of political and eccleſiaſtic fiction.” 


« I am not, my Lord,” returned Mademoiſelle 
Livia, “ ſo unreaſonable as not to feel your ſitua- 
„ tion, together with my own, or to think (here 
fhe pauſed a moment) or to think that the moſt 
& ſincere, the moſt delicate paſſion may not exiſt 
« between two minds congenial to each other, with- 
« out the bonds of matrimony ; but, my Lord, 
when a poor eaſy girl yields to the embraces of a2 
* man without fiſt infuring his protection, ſhe in- 
« ſures a life of future calamity, wretchedneſs, and 
e diſhonour.” — You cannot ſuſpect me capable,” 
returned the Count, ** of ſuch baſeneſs and ingra- 
« titude,”—<* No,” cried the little Livia in tears, 
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« my heart is, I believe, a ſtranger to ſuſpicion ; 
« but when the Count de Verney forgets the delicacy 
& of his Livia's ſituation, it is time for poor Livia 
tc to bealarmed. You would not, my Lord,” con- 
tinued the little Genoeſe, looking down, her cheeks 
ſpread with the bluſh of imagination, “you would 
© not have intruded yourſelf at ſuch an hour into 
* the bedchamber of the Counteſs de Molina.” — 
«© Perhaps, my lovely Livia, returned de Verney, 
J might not have had the ſame temptation.” — 
& Vous ſavez bien flatter,” cried the little Italian, 
ce ſmiling, “ but it won't excuſe you. I muſt, you 
t know, have a little reſentment, ſince it makes you 
& look only more charming.''—<* Yeu ſhall indulge 
« jt a moment, cried the Count.—“ Then you 
ce think it will be only a moment? returned Made- 
moiſelle Livia.—* That boſom,” cried the Count, 
4 could not harbour it long. Heavens!” continued 
he, preſſing her hand in his, „how unfortunate I 
« am juſt now, in being called the Count de Verney, 
« and how willingly would I lay aſide a title that 
bars me from the poſſeſſion of my Livia's charms,” 
&« My Lord,” returned Mademoiſelle Livia, © I 


cc have ſaid before I am not unreafonable, and fince 


] cannot be in love, will demand no greater ſacri. 
| &© fice 
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« fice than the return the heart can make. I do not 
“long to be a Counteſs, but let me be the friend, 
„the favourite of my Lord de Verney ; let him 
e eſteem and honour me, and ſince he cannot give 
** me the rank, let him endeavour to give me happi- 
t neſs. I will be your confidante, your companion; 
* when your ſpirits are depreſſed with buſineſs, or 
te the diſſatisfaction of pleaſure, come to Livia, ſhe 
ce will always receive you with a ſmile, always be the 
« fame. I will read to you, ſing ſprightly airs and 
canzonets, dance, and play the guittar to amuſe 
you; but to be happy, ſhe muſt be valued. It is 
& not dreſs and jewels which ſhe covets, it is your 
« eſteem ; but protect and guard her from the world, 
« from the ſhafts of malevolence, and from the ef- 
* fects of thoſe laws which ſhut her from ſociety ; 
« remove her to ſome little ſpot, and ſometimes 
« come to ſee her; and ſince your rank excludes her 
& from eyery other hope, be at leaſt what no one 
« can hinder you from being—her friend and pro- 
te teQtor.”'—** My charming Livia, replied the 
Count, „although my mind ſhould be conſtantly 
& involved in folly and diſſipation, this axiom ſhall 


«« remain undiſturbed ; that I will never accept a 


te pleaſure which may leave a thorn in the generous 
« boſom 
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e boſom which beſtows it. No, my Livia, I will 


t put it out of my own power to do wrong, nor will 
ag Do 


« I mention another word of love until— 
not miſtake me,” cried Mademoiſelle Livia, with 
a look of expreſſion, © do not charge me with in- 
« tereſtedneſs ; there is always miſtruſt where we 
« wth to bind each other in legal obligations, our 
* moſt pleaſing ſafety is in the hearts of thoſe who 
& love us. Let me ſee you this evening,” continued 
Mademoiſelle Livia, “ after the Counteſſes are in 
«6 bed; I have Roſſi in confidence, and ſhall pre- 

© pare a petit ſouper for you in my own room. You 
« ſee already,” cried the charming Genoeſe, I am 
« too much in love to be diſcreet.” 


The young de Verney waited the next evening 
for the appointed time with no little impatience, and 
was obliged to feign a very bad head-ach to make 
the Counteſſes retire ſomewhat earlier to bed than 
uſual. It had, however, the defired effect, thoſe 
ladies went to their rooms at ten o'clock, and the 
Count to his, where he remained only a few mi- 
nutes to contemplate the approaching ſcene, and 
then afcended to the chamber of the little Italian ; 


he found the charming Livia undreſt to the greateſt 
advan- 
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advantage, a looſe robe de chambre only ſurrounded 
her waiit, her fine hair hung in ringlets from her 
ſhoulders, and her neck and boſom were with the 
moit tempting propriety permitted to be feen. In- 
deed, ſhe ſeemed in every reſpect to have ſtudied the 
moſt voluptuous diſhabille. 


The young Count ſeated himſelf next the charm- 
ing Livia, who permitted him pour badiner with- 
out much reſerve or reſtriction on her part. The 
ſupper, which was prepared cold, remained on the 
table untouched, ſo much engaged was the Count 
de Verney with the fille de chambre to the Counteſs 
de Molina, who was in the beſt diſpoſition in the 
world. The bedchamber was contiguous ; it was 
near twelve o'clock, the Count enraptured, and the 
little Genoeſe alarmed, © Well, my Lord,” cried 
the ſprightly Livia, 2 fait fort tard, il faut nous ſe- 
« parer, il faut ttre difcres.” The young Count 
ingenioully affecting to be governed by the principles 
of honour he had the day before profeſſed, would 
have retired, had not the. little Livia as ingeniouſly 
prevented him by prolonging the converſation. 
« Come, my Lord,” cried the little Italian, „the 
idea of miſtruſt on one ſide, and intereſtedneſs on 


4c the 
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& the other, muſt not exiſt in our minds, we have 
« been very happy together, and I will permit you 
« to ſtop a little longer; I am involved in love, that 
« 1s certain, and have been out of temper with pru- 
« dence a long time. You ſay you love me, and 1 
dc believe it—Livia's diſcretion ceaſes whenever her 
t heart is convinced.''—* Hdole mio,” cried the en- 
raptured Count, catching her in his arms, and join- 


ing his lips to her's with the moſt ſtudied luxury, 


« how is it poſlible to help far ever loving you! 
But it is almoſt time to draw the veil over deſcrip- 


tion, 


It ſeems the young Count was ſo much pleaſed 
the next day with the adventures of the preceding 
evening, that he inſiſted on allowing Mademoiſelle 
Livia a penſion of five hundred livres a month, 
which was as obſtinately refuſed. It was not long, 
however, before ſhe left the ſervice of the Counteſs 
de Molina, and retired to Marli, on a penſion of 
one thouſand livres a year, where ſhe lived in the 
greateſt retirement, and was frequently afterwards 
viſited by the ſucceſsful Count de Verney. 


Though 
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Though the conſequences of indiſcretion are 
laſting and irreparable with reſpect to molt of the 
effects they produce, yet thoſe effects may be much leſ- 
ſened to a mind which has fell more from error than 
vice, ſince they have only to retire without the reach 
of thoſe cruel laws cuſtom ſometimes too ſeverely 
ſets up againſt nature, to enjoy the ſerenity which a 
mind muſt feel when deſtitute of any other reproach 
than too much love. Happy would it be if female 
imprudencies could always ſtop at this point. The 
greateſt atonement we can make to offended virtue, is 


not to offend again, and ought to be received. 


The young Count de Verney who had been nearly 
two months at Montargis, was now making prepa- 
rations to return to Paris, accompanied by the Coun- 
teſs de Clermonte. The Counteſs de Molina had 
ſer out for Italy ſome days before, ſo that tthe Iſland 


of Love was, excepting the domeſtics, entirely 
deſerted. 


The excurſion the young Count had propoſed 
himſelf into Italy and Spain, which laſt place may 
be called the ſchool of intrigue, prevented the Coun- 
teſs de Clermonte from making any long ſtay at 


Paris; 
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Paris; and as he ſet out immediately after ſhe had 
left that place, will occaſion a chaſm in the hiſtory 
of that part of his gallantries, which is confined to 


Paris and its environs. 


It is natural to conclude that when the young 
Count returned from his tour, the advantages re- 
ſulting from travel had ferved in no ſmall degree to 
add to his perſonal accompliſhments, and the acqui- 
fitions of his mind ; he was, indeed, more agreeable 
than ever, and had ſtudied Part d' infancy with no 
ſmall ſucceſs. An opportunity preſently offered for 
him to put in practice the ingenious ſcience he had 
taken ſo much pains to attain. It happened that at 
his arrival, Madame St. Saphorin de Valiere, a ce- 
lebrated devotee, the moſt pious, and at the ſame 
time the moſt uncharitable of any of that diſtinction 
in Paris, was on a viſit to the Counteſs de Verney, 
attended by Madame Gerrard, a young hyppocrite 
of the ſame deſcription, who had, contrary to the 


taws of nature and her diſpoſition, been ſome time 


recluſe in a convent, and now followed her miſtreſs 
in the character of fille de chambre; ſhe was fair, 
delicate, had very fine eyes, a charming bofom, an 
exceeding good leg, and many other qualifications. 

I Madame 
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Madame Valiere's fortune was much too ſmall to 
have ever given her very ſanguine hopes of the al- 
liance ſhe might from her family have expected, and 
her pride ſo great, that it had cauſed her to reject the 
offers of marriage made her by a young rich bourgeois, 0 
in the more early part of her life. It is never ſo 
eaſy to be religious as when contingencies abſtract 
us from the world. An enthuſiaſt by nature, the 
diſappointed St. Saphorin gave up her perſon to the 
pious ſuperieure of a certain convent, where ſhe im- 
mured herſelf ſome years. Some pecuniary motives 
had only prevented her from taking the veil; but her 
maid was as ſecure in the torpid regulations of 
piety, as if ſhe had actually been religious; in one 
of thoſe priſons, the had obtained by her exemplary 
conduct, almoſt the character of the ſaint ſhe was 
named after; her greateſt ambition conſiſted in pro- 
curing the admiration given to unſpotted virtue, the 
adulation of the prieſts who ſurrounded her, and in 
making holy converts for the Virgin Mary. 


Such was the character of Madame St. Saphorin 
de Valiere ; her perſon was more naturally beau- 
tiful ; ſhe was of the middling ſize, her ſhape flender 
and delicate, her eyes fleepy and languiſhing, her 


com- 


\ 
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complexion fair beyond deſcription, her hair very 
long, and of the fineſt auburn ; her full boſom, con- 
cealed by an almoſt impervious aſſemblage of muſlin, 
envious of its beauties being hid, ſeemed to ſwell 
with all the conſcious pride of ſuperiority ; ſhe was 
in age paſt the verge of thirty, but midnight 
prayers and watching had not yet deprived her of the 
charms nature had beſtowed, 


The young Count was not at all diſpleaſed with 
the diſpoſition of things at his return, and deter- 
mined in conſequence to do his mother the honour 
topaſs a much longer time with her than he at firſt 
intended. 


The unexpected atrival of 2 gay young nobleman 
like the Count de Verney would have thrown almoſt 
any woman but the diſcreet St. Saphorin into a ſort 
of perplexity; but when introduced, that lady, 
without the leaſt glance of obſervation, only gently 
| bowed her head, her eyes fixed on the ground, and 
her thoughts ſeemingly abſtracted from every thing 
round her. The young Count obſerved the fair 
devotee with uncommon attention, and made his 


arrangement accordingly in his own mind. Ob- 
ſerving 
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ſerving her dreſſed entirely in black, and the croſs 
of St. Louis ſuſpended from her boſom, he afſumed 
an entire new character, that of gentleneſs, humility, 
and diſcretion ; he was at one inſtant abſorbed in re- 
flection, and the next loſt in a ſeeming diſtraction of 
ideas, By a judicious management of his eyes, he 
ſometimes expreſſed a fort of voluptuous ſuſceptibi- 
lity, the moſt dangerous in the world, ſince the mind 
does not appear at all engaged in it, and which he 
artfully ſeemed to check when he found himſelf ob- 
ſerved. Thus by making himſelf unformidable, the 
young Count lefſened conſiderably the reſerve. of the 
fair St. Saphorin : he alſo affected a well-diſſembled 
melancholy, which engaged her complacency, and 
ſcarcely or ever entered into the converſation in 
which the Counteſs endeavoured to engage her friends, 


Roland made nearly the ſame diſpoſitions as his 
maſter, but he found conſtitution and the heart ſo 
much his friend in the little Gerrard, that he had oc- 
caſion to continue them only for alittle time. 


The pious St. Saphorin, after a few days ac- 
quaintance with the | Count. de Verney, ventured ' 
ſometimes to meet his eyes, perhaps to indulge only 


L a teli- 
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a religious inquiry into the cauſe of his unhappi- 
neſs. The young Count became, as he found it ne- 
ceſſary, or a propos, ſometimes leſs reſerved, but 
not leſs dangerous; he endeavoured at dinner or 
ſupper (which were the only times he had an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing Madame Valiere) to awaken her at- 
tention to ſome ſtory of ſenſibility of eurioſity; but 
in vain, the inflexible St. Saphorin continued abſent 
to all he faid. On one ſubject ſhe could, however, 
ſometimes ſpeak ; at the hiſtory of any female im- 
prudencies or errors, of fuch as ſhe knew, her eyes 
would immediately begin to ſparkle, and her tongue 
to pronounce the uncharitable fentence, the prrene/ſs 
of virtue is fo often found ready to give. Excepting 
when her attention was thus engaged, or in the ne- 
ceſſary language of politeneſs, Madame Valiere 
never uttered a ſyllable during the whole time ſhe 
was at table, 


« Shall I,” cried the young de Verney to himfelf, 
after the unimproved ſpace of a whole week, un- 
« dertake this woman or not ? the conquering her 
cold and inſenſible heart will only abſentùme, per- 
* haps, for an unſucceſsful period from the plea- 
% ſure and diflipation which awaits me at Paris, 

« ard 
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* and from the purſuit da ao orgs 
10 jintrigue:” 


The young Count had almoſt given up all idea of 
what he imagined a negative endeavour after happi - 
neſs, when he received the following letter from 
Madame d'Almont, which preſemly determined his 
teſolutions another way: 


« My dear Di VERNEY, 


I REJOICE among others at your being once 
more fo near your friends; they are all impatient 
© to ſee you at Paris except myſelf, wh6 muſt can- 
« didly confeſs 1 wiſh you to remain, fot yout own 
© happinefs and my moſt complete ſatisfactĩon, an peu 
de tems longer where you afe ; you have arrived 
« bien 2 propos; and have; if I am informed right, a 
« moſt excellent ſubject for une arrangemente juſt now, 
at Melun, I mean the diſcreet and pious, I wiſh 1 
© could add the generous Madame St. Saphorin de 
« Valiere | you may if you pleafe fubjoin deceitful, 
« oſtentatious, and vindictive. Many of our p/us 
* ralants hommes have endeavoured to humbnize this 
© creature, but ſhe is as inanimate as at! Egyptian 


L 2 * mummy, 
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* mummy. You will have ſeveral letters from your 
friends to deſire you will engage yourſelf pour per- 
© feftionner this torpid religieuſe ; we all hate her, 
© and your future hopes among us depend on your 
© ſucceſs with her. My poor matter of fact huſband 
« ſtill continues in the Netherlands on the ſervice of 
© the ſtate, where I hope fincerely he may remain ; 
but I declare notwithſtanding I will not ſee you 
© till Tou know what I wiſh. 
Adieu, your ſincere and 
« affeRionate friend, 
MARIA D'ALMONT,' 


The Count immediately on the opening of this 
letter, had ſent for his favourite valet, Roland, who 
was cloſeted ſome time with him, in forming the 
neceſſary arrangements which were to be made in 
conſequence of the inſtructions they had received. 
faut reuſſir, cried the ingenious Swiſs, after 
reading the letter. II nous faut ſe detacher de tout 
ec autre choſe.” —*©* Avez vous des eſperances,” cried the 
Count de Verney.— Ah oui certainement, Monſieur ; 
«© but we- muſt form a better mode of attack; a wo- 
« man ſo nice and ſcrupulous as Madame Valiere 
„will never be unreſerved before a third perſon, 

« and 
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and you know the Counteſs is always preſent ; we 
% muſt'find out ſome method of meeting with her 
« alone ; one opportunity of that ſort may decide 
te the buſineſs, and ſhe may afterwards ſave us the 
trouble of watching her.” —“ My dear Roland,” 
cried the young Count de Verney, „I leave all to 
60 vou.“ 


The ingenious valet had no ſooner received his 
commiſſion, than all the pride he was poſſeſſed of 
urged him to the completion of his maſter's wiſhes ; 
he immediately ſet about the buſineſs, and urged 
Madame Gerrard ſo ſucceſsfully, that he was in- 
formed of all the arrangements her miſtrefs made; 
and among the reſt, that after having pretended to 
retire to her room from dinner, ſhe conſtantly 
walked out into a little irregular plantation, a little 
diſtant from the road, | 


The intelligence Roland was able to give, pre- 
fently fixed the reſolutions of the Count de Verney, 
and the next day after riſing from dinner, he walked 
as haſtily as he could to the 2ppointed ſpot. It was 
not long before Madame de V ali-re came into the 
walk, her eyes fixed on the ground, and her ſmall 
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flender fingers employed in counting the beads of a 
handſome roſary: ſhe had approached pretty near 
the Count de Verney, who had thrown himſelf on 
one of the ſeats before ſhe perceived him, and ſtarted 
back with a ſort of apprehenſion and fear, the beſt 
diſſembled in the world; ſhe recovered herſelf with 
equal management, bowed, and then fixed her eyes 


again ypon the ground. 


The Count, who was in the attitude of reading, 
roſe, and after bowing reſpeQfully, approached the 
ſide of the beautiful St. Saphorin. 


4% What the devil ſhall I fay,” cried the Count to 
himſelf, —An old ſoldier approached them at the 
moment begging alms ; without a ſingle word, or 
even a look, the pious St. Saphorin drew a ſilk 
purſe from her pocket, and gave him a livre. De 
Verney could not help giving him another. The 
ſoldjer bleſſed them with all the. warmth and energy 
of gratitude, which benediction was only received by 
the fair devotee with a heavy ſigh. 


« And why is it,” cried the young Count de Ver- 
ney, ſeizing the opportunity it gave him, that the 
| having 
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if having beſtowed and received a bleſſing, ſhould 
«© occaſion a ſigh from the generous St. Saphorin ?” 


ce You do not underſtand my heart,” returned 
Madame Valiere, in a ſoft low voice; theſe were 
the firſt words ſhe had ever uttered to the Count 
alone. 


«© Would to God I did,” cried the young Count 
to himſelf, ©<* But ſurely, Madam,” continued he 
aloud, © there cannot be a more pleaſing ſenſation 
than that we receive from having made another 
60 happy - 


The pleaſures of ſenſibility,” returned the fair 
St. Saphorin, “ are always attended with a certain 
i degree of pain. 


«© The pleaſures of love are then, I ſuppoſe,” 
cried'the Count, 54 of the ſame deſcription ?” 


The ray which the inſtant before had been directed 
from the bright eyes of the beautiful Valiere, in a 
line nearly parallel with the Count's, fell to the 
ground. = 
L4 They 
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„They are derived,” continued the young de 
Verney, © from the ſame diſpoſition of the gentle and 


&« ſocial virtues in the human breaſt.” 
Madame Valiere anſwered not a word. 


A mind fo ſoft and ſuſceptible as your's,” con- 
tinued the Count, * though engaged in the contem- 
&« plation only of virtue and religion, muſt yet from 
« its formation be ſenſible of the impreſſions of 


* love. 


0 do not underſtand you, Sir,” returned the fair 
devotee, 


Love is, cried the Count — 


J beg your pardon, my Lord,” interrupted 
Madame Valiere, . but the Counteſs expects me,” 
With theſe words ſhe haſlened to the houſe, which, 
from her having very artfully directed her walk that 
way, was cloſe at hand, and thus left the poor 


Count to hniſh his definition on love. 


% Marhleu,” 
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« Marbleu,” cried the young de Verney, © why did 
«« J let hergo in? — (Il faut Pabandonner.” — . Point 
© du tout, my Lord,” cried the artful Roland le 
Grand, who had concealed himſelf behind one of 
the largeſt trees for the purpoſe of obſerving what 
had paſſed, and was now at his maſter's elbow, 
« haz encore si vous plgit, things cannot go on in a 
cc better train; you have gained a point, and could 
« not expect more than you have received from the 
« diſcreet Madame Valiere; pray reſt ſatisfied for 
« the preſent, I will engage for your ſucceſs ; I have 
Madame Gerrard already in pay.” 


The Count, encouraged by the philoſophy and 
ſucceſs of his favourite valet, determined to renew 
his efforts with ſtill more vigour and addreſs, and, 
indeed, changed the diſpoſition of the fiege entirely ; 
he now ſcarcely allowed the fair devotee a moment 
unengaged with ſome ſignificant converſation, or 
thoſe little attentions and politeneſſes which enforce a 
reply ; he endeavoured conſtantly to mevt her eyes, 
and intermingled in his looks thoſe dangercus and 
voluptuous glances ſhe had ſo conſtantly tried to avoid, 
and ſought every occation of taking ler hand ben 


etiquette would not permit her to refill, at which 
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times it always received the preſſure it deſerved, but 


n e eee conveying the ſenſa- 
tion to her heart. 


The ſituation of the fair devotee, though not per- 
ceived by herſelf, became every day more dangerous. 
Chance, as if envious of the wiſe regulations of diſ- 
cretion and prudence, determined to overthrow, if 
poſſible, the ſyſtem ſhe had formed. 


The Counteſs de Verney, Madame St. Saphorin 
de Valiere, and the young Count, were engaged 
drinking tea together one evening under a pavilion, 
in the garden ; the Count had juſt opened a ſmall 
volume of miſcellaneous poems, when the ſervant 
came to inform the Counteſs that a gentleman, un 
avecat from Paris, wiſhed to ſpeak with her on par- 
cular buſineſs, 


Madame Valiere was employed making tea, ſo 
that it was impoſſible for her abrupt!y to follow the 
Counteſs ; the effe& was fine, ſhe had immediately 
an attitude, her elbow reſting on the table, and her 
| cheek on her hand. Women are ſeldom ataloſs on 
theſe occaſions. 

OT The 
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The poſition was not, however, ſufficiently ne- 


gative to prevent the Count from forcing a conver · 
ſation. 


. Are you not well, Madam ?” cried the Count, 


Ves, Sir” replied Madame Valiere, ſomewhat 


J have obſerved, Madam, with pain,” conti- 
nued the Count, ** a melancholy in all your words 
and actions, in which I cannot help feeling my- 
« ſelf intereſted, and into which I have often been 
ic tempted to inquire,” 4 


« Melancholy !” cried the fair devotee, . and is 
then the ſerenity which is derived from religion to 
e be called melancholy ?” 


« And is religion then,” continued the young 
Count, ** adverſe to all the pleaſures of ſociety and 
« friendſhip ?” 


« Cextainly not,” cried Madame Valiere, © but I 

1 fear what you call the pleaſures of ſociety, conſiſt 
66 1 

In 
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« in a ſort of diſſipation and levity J am not formed 
ce to enjoy. But, Sir, why are you at all intereſted 
„in my diſpoſition ?” The fair St. Saphorin 
looked as it the recollected the danger of theſe laſt 


words. 


0 Madam, cried the Count, I deſpiſe as much 
« as yourſelf the volatility and diſſipation of faſhion; 
« (a man mult ſometimes be a hypocrite with a wo- 
man, ) but theſe are pleaſures the reſult of ſen- 
« timent, which are to them unknown ; and 
« ſince your mind 1s capable to give and receive 
ce thoſe impreſſi ions above any other ; pardon me if 
« | dare to wiſh to be acquainted with it. But, 
Madam, continued the Count, “your conſtant 
cc reſerve has checked all my hopes, however mode- 


ce rate and ſincere.” 


« Tf it has,” cried Madame Valiere, you muſt 
4c aſcribe it to the ſucceſſion of thoſe ideas which 
ce conſtantly envelope my mind: 1 wiſh to fee no- 
« thing around me here, and only like a tried pil. 


„ orim, long for the glorious end of my journey. 


« I have 
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e have drawn her into a converſation, however, 
cried the young de Verney, © I hope the Counteſs 
« will be detained an hour''—<* Madam,” continued 
he, to the fair Saphorin, “ I admire the greatneſs, 
« the ſuperiority of your mind, but I cannot allow 
that ſuch charms as you poſſeſs, unleſs you can 


« forget you are a woman, ſhould 


% Hold!” interrupted Madame Valiere, © it is 
« impious to mention the acquiſitions of, beauty with 


« religion,” 


« But nature, cried the Count, 


« Nature !“ repeated Madame Valiere, and 
pauſed. 


« Is it poſſible,” cried de Verney, cc that the 
lovely form ſhe has given you ſhould be deſtined 
„only to pine away within the walls of a convent, 
„and know no other embrace than the arms of 
„ death. But I deny the cenſure of enthuſiaſm, 


love is both agreeable to religion and to virtue.“ 


64 No, 
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No,“ returned the fair Saphorin, © every thing 
ic that abſtracts us from divine thoughts is uſeleſs or 
« bad.” 


Charming enthuſiaſt,” cried the young Count, 
« how much do I admire the beautiful theory your 
&« virtues have formed; but may I aſk, and will you 
e anſwer me frankly one queſtion ?” 


„Ve-, replied Madame Valiere. 


Then has not your heart ſometimes informed you 
ce there was ſuck a thing as love? 


<« [t has,” returned Madame Valiere,” but I have 
« always ſhunned the danger of ſuch ideas z it is our | 
«© own fault to indulge them.” 


„ I wiſh, Madaine,” cried the Count, with a 
ſigh, © you would teach me how to avoid them. 
4 But it will be impoſſible, in the contemplation of 
« your charms they will follow ; and though,” con- 
tinued he, gently touching her hand which lay on the 
table, «c I would, fooner than offend you, ſubmit 


4 to 
7 
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* to any thing you ſhould impoſe, even to perpetual 
« exile, ſtill I can never ceaſe to adore,” 


Madame Valiere fineted, 


The Count was determined not to recede, fell on 
his knees, and ſeizing her hand, left the impreſſion 
of a thouſand kiſſes, 


Madame Valiere ſtruggled. 
The Count continued the difpoſition. 


The offended St. Saphorin at laſt diſengaged her- 
ſelf, and ſnatching up her croſs which lay on the 
table, walked haſtily out of the pavilion, 


The Count thought it moſt prudent not to follow, 


Madame Valiere went immediately to the chapel, 
but it was impoſlible for her to abate at once the pal- 
pitation into which ſhe had been thrown ; ſhe threw 
herſelf on her knees, the book fell to the ground: 
even her prayers to the Virgin Mary were not un- 
mixed with ideas of the pavilion ſcene ; ſhe felt a 
new 
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new and undeſcribable ſenſation, a glow of heat that 
ran through her veins ; ſhe endeavoured to reaſon 
with herſelf to find the cauſe, and perhaps with no 
great degree of juſtneſs, called it indignation. 


The difappointment of the Count was only fol- 
lewed by a ſtill more maſterly diſpoſition in the ar- 
rangement of things, of which Roland, aided by Ma- 
dame Gerrard; was the principal engineer. It was 
determined the Count de Verney ſhould ſignify his 
intention of leaving, by which means he would de- 
{troy the ſame deſign which agitated in the mind of 
Madame Valiere; the conſequence was as he ex- 
pected and deſired. hen our withes are anticipated, 
they loſe half their values Madame St. Saphorin 
grew ſomewhat leſs reſerved; and her mind ſeemed | 
to have recovered again that eaſe and indifference 
which; it enjoys, when inſenſible and eareleſs of 
danger. 


The Count had not yet fixed the day of his depar- 
tare; and continued to ſee Madame Valiere as uſual, 
but with the ſame diſtance and reſerve on her fide ; 
her heart was not yet thawed, or her pride diſpenſed 
with. 


Pride 
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Pride is the moſt negative and obſtinate point a 
man of gallantry has to contend with in a woman, 
and would, perhaps, have oppoſed the wiſhes of the 
Count de Verney with ultimate ſucceſs, had not 
chance determined again to uſe her power in deſtroy- 
ing that hydra of the heart. 

The young de Verney was exceedingly fond of 
angling, and there was an arm of the river Seine 
which ran through a plantation near the houſe, 
where he frequently paſſed his time in that amuſe- 
ment. Fate had ordered it ſo, that a train of ſimilar 
ideas ſhould lead Madame Valiere to the ſame 
morning diverſion, at the ſame time, and to the 


ſame ſpot, 


The young Count had been ſome time engaged in 
the ſport, and had met with ſo little ſucceſs, that he 
had given it over, and was ſeated behind a little ir- 
regular ſhrubbery, when he ſaw Madame Valiere 
with a rod in her hand approach the ſide of the bank. 
Dune himſelf effectually concealed, and the Coun- 
teſs de Verney being in company with the fair Sa- 
phorin, determined him to remain fo. It was not 
long, however, before Madame Valiere was left to 

M herſelf ; 
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herſelf; the young Count, chagrined as he was in 
his own mind at the cold inflexibility which had op- 
poſed him, could not help viewing with admiration 
the beauty of her form, and the grace which at- 
tended every action. Madame Valiere had thrown 
in the line ſeveral times without ſucceſs ; the fly was 
at laſt bit by a large trout, which ſhook the rod vio- 
lently with its endeavours to diſengage itſelf: the 
beautiful angler, fearful of loſing the ſport, with 
more eagerneſs than prudence, ſtepped on the trunk 
of a fallen tree, (to have more command of the line) 
which, as it only floated in the water, gave way, and 
ſhe immediately ſunk into the deepeſt part of the 
ſtream. 


The young Count fortunately ſaw the accident in 
the very moment, and immediately jumped in to her 
aſſiſtance; it was with no little difficulty, however, 
that he raiſed her in his arms to the bank. 


The Count de Verney could nat 
aſſiſtance, avoid taking thoſe advaWj 
fortune had favoured him: perhaps accident indul- 
ged him more in the ſpace of three minutes, than the 
diſcretion of Madame Valiere would have allowed in 
as 
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as many years. It is in theſe ſituations nature tri- 


umphs over cuſtom. 


Imagine at this inſtant the enraptured Count 
ſnatching, without reſiſtance, unnumbered rites 
from the lips of the lovely Saphorin. Imagine at 
the ſame time the fair devotee leaning back in 
his arms, in all the diſorder of dreſs the accident 
occaſioned ; her linen even wet with the water of the 
Seine, and her fine boſom, no longer protected by 
the handkerchief, panting with the moſt voluptuous 
agitation. 


The. affrighted St. Saphorin recovered, only to be 
ſenſible of a greater danger ; ſhe found in the fata- 
lity of a moment, her pride, her reſerve, her pru- 
dence, defeated, or at leaſt conſiderably weakened. 
She rememhered ſhe was horne almoſt naked to the 
bank in the arms of a man, who wiſhed for advan- 
tage, without being able to inſiſt on her favourite 
propriety and decorum, and now ſaw that man be- 
fore her, indulging with impunity thoſe ideas which 
ſhe could not diveſt him of, and which were the con: 
ſequences of her misfortune. BE 

M2 Madame 


E 
* 
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Madame Valiere permitted herſelf to be lead to the 
houſe, when the Counteſs de Verney received her 
with a tenderneſs and affection that ſerved in ſome 
degree to leſſen her chagrin. The young Count was 
preſently turned out of office, and the fair devote put 
into bed. 1 


The Count alſo retired to his room, where he had 
an opportunity of indulging his ideas once more 
with the picture of the angling ſcene. It was not, 
however, long before he rung the bell for Roland, 


to inform him of the adventure of the morning; 


ſcarce any thing could exceed the pleaſure with which 
that faithful valet heard the ſtory. © La precieuſe, 
cried he, laughing, ( je m' imagine Paffaire : eh bien, 
continued he, rien vous arrete ; allons, il faut en 
ce profiter.” New ſchemes were in conſequence 


formed, and new arrangements made. 


Pride, one might have imagined, would have in- 
clined the fair devotee to have hated the author of 
her dear-bought aſſiſtance; but the fame accident 
which diſpenſed with her extreme propriety, had 
occalioned ſome new and not unpleaſing reflec- 
tions. 


2 


It 
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It was ſome days before Madame Valiere left her 
room, not ſo much from her illneſs, as the dread of 
being obliged to encounter an eye” poſſeſſed of fo 
much ſecret knowledge, as that of the young de Ver- 
ney, and the inquiries he might make, 


La pareſſe is exceedingly favourable to the wiſhes 
of a man of intrigue. Madame Valiere lay indul- 
ging on her bed a thouſand new and perplexed ideas; 
her matins and veſpers were neglected, and her bo- 
ſom beat with continued perturbations : ſhe was 
angry, indeed, at the weakneſs ſhe found in her- 
ſelf, but could not reſtore her mind to its former 
ſtrength ; ſhe was diſpleaſed at the wandering of her 
thoughts, but could not recall them again to prayer ; 
nature ſometimes ventured through the cloud of ſu- 
perſtitious and enthuſiaſtic darkneſs to aſſert her 
right. Madame Valiere extended, rather on the 
couch of voluptuous pleaſure than diſeaſe, indulged 
and doubted, trembled and inquired ; ſhe reflected 
that if ſhe ſhould be unable to keep her guard, there 
was ſtill much myſterious pleaſure in the defeat, and 
that ſhould ſhe break through the ſtrict laws en- 
joined by virtue, ſtill love would recompenſe her 


with ſomething more real and ſatisfactory. 
NM 3 The 
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The Count had purpoſely procraſtinated his de- 
parture, and Madame Valiere was at laſt obliged to 
appear at dinner ; her cheek received a lively tint of 
red when ſhe was introduced, which ſhewed nature 
only lay concealed: in inſtructed torpidity; but the 
young Count mingled ſo much ſoftneſs and delicacy 
in his looks, that ſhe could not well receive any 
other ſenſation but that of being charmed with his 
generoſity. Skilled in the art of conqueſt, he go- 
verned himſelf with all the prudence of a Roman ge- 
neral to a vanquiſhed enemy : he endeavoured ra- 
ther to conciliate than to ſhew exultation, and had 
the pleaſure to perceive the ſucceſs of his deport- 
ment. The eyes of the lovely St. Saphorin, which 
had always before been directed another way, now 
ſometimes met his with an expreſſion that ſeemed 
to ſpeak proſcribed inclination. Love, however, 
was ſtill far from having obtained a victory over en- 
' thuſiaſm ; the grand maſs, and her confeſſions to 
Father Bernard, ſtil reminded her of the fame an- 
nexed to pure and ſpotleſs virtue. St. Urſula and 
her eleven thouſand virgins could not have had better 
principles of chaſtity. | 


It 
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It is certain, that from every determination which 
we make contrary to the laws of nature and reaſon, 
we only grow the weaker for it. Madame Valiere 
in all her reſolutions to hate, ſtill inclined to 


love, 


The Count de Verney, who had till kept up the 
idea of his intended viſit to Paris, did not long neg- 
ect the taking advantage of things; opportunity again 
favoured him ; he met Madame Valiere alone on the 
ſtaircaſe, going to her own room. 


lf / fait fort beau tems, cried the Count, bow- 
ing. | | 


« Oui, charmante, returned Madame Valiere, 
holding the door of her chamber in her hand. 


« I baye juſt been giving directions, continued 
the Count, to my man, to get ready for my 


journey.“ 


Are you going to leave us? returned Madame 
Valiere. 


3 K | © Yes, 
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« Yes, Madam,” cried the Count. 


Then I wiſh you every pleaſure and happineſs,” 
cried Madame Valiere, going within the door. 


« No, Madam,” cried the Count, retaining her 
hand, „ my happineſs is in your power, and in 
& abſence, all the torture of hopeleſs paſſion and 
« deſpair.” 


&« Sir!” returned Madame Valiere, trembling all 


Over. 


The Count, ſkilled in the action as well as the 
declamation of love, fell on one knee, and ventured 
to kiſs her hand; the ſenſation flew like the electric 
fluid to her heart. 


There is what the metaphyſicians call a chemical 
affinity in love. 


Jes, my charming Saphorin, continued the 
Count, „you muſt, you ſhall be ſenſible of the 
ce paſſion for which Heaven deſigned you, and 


& which - 


© Sacri- 
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te Sacrilegious !” cried Madame Valiere, endea- 


vouring to withdraw her hand. 


„Pardon, lovely woman,” cried the Count,“ the 


« language of deſpair, ſince that of nature and of 


« reaſon ſpeaks for me.“ 
« Pray, Sir, let me go.” 


« To offend you, Madam,” cried the Count, 
« would be worſe than death ; but ſurely thoſe eyes 
« do not expreſs reſentment, that boſom does not 


„ pant with anger?“ 


« ] believe it does not, cried Madame Valiere, 
to herſelf. 


« Yes, Madam, I will leave you,” cried the 
Count, with a ſort of diſtraction in his looks, but 
« if J do, it ſhall be for ever.“ | 


« No,” cried Madame Valiere, ſoftened by his 
appearance, do not ſay ſo.” 


„ Speak, 
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46 Speak, then, pronounce my ſentence,” cried 
de Verney, „it is in your power to decide my 
bo 


„What would you have me fay ?” returned Ma- 
dame Valiere. | 


Since I dare not aſk if you love, tell me, do you 
t hate me? 


It is very hard for a woman to anſwer yes, to ſuch 
a queſtion. 


Madame Valiere faultered, I dare not,” cried 
ſhe, make you any anſwer,” 


« Then let me hope,” cried the Count, * that if 
« you did, it would be propitious. 


cc At it might,” anſwered is Valicze, 
ſcarcely to be heard. 


The Count roſe, and would have taken the pleaſ- 
ing palliative from her lips. 
40 Pray, 
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« Pray, Sir, deſiſt,” cried Madame Valiere. 


| The Count was only more empaſſioned. 


c Sir, I inſiſt on your leaving me,” cried Ma- 
dame Valiere, I don't know why I have liſtened 
« to you, except that as it is neceſſary we ſhould 
t part, we might part friends,” 


«© And where is the cruel neceſſity that ſhould ſe- 
« parate us? 


«« Your peace, my Lord, and my honour,” 


4 My peace, returned the Count, Heavens ! 
t can happineſs exiſt without you? 


« My Lord,” interrupted Madame Valiere, L 
« do not wiſh to accuſe you of deſign in your pro- 
c craſtination, but it is my duty to ſhun the danger 
< in which, perhaps, my heart, at leaſt my reputa- 
« tion, is involved. IRE my 
« Lord, from this place.” 


„ Then 
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« Then I will follow,” cried the Count to him- 
ſelf. 


c You have no occaſion,” returned the Count, 
« you ſhall be obeyed ; another day ſhall put it out 


« of my power to offend you.“ 


Madame Valiere ſighed.—“ Well, adicu, my 
„Lord, diſentangling her hand, “ you will al- 
te ways have my good wiſhes for your protection.“ 


The young Count was obliged to withdraw, but it 


was with no ſmall triumph. 


Madame Valiere threw herſelf on the ſofa, her 


mind became more and more involved by the ſuc- 


ceſſive train of incidents that ſerved to deſtroy the 
regulations of her reaſon. Roland had by a happy 
foreſight perſuaded Gerrard to place among the reſt 
of the books in the room, the poems of Sappho and 
Anacreon ; a prayer book lay next them, but Ma- 
dame Valiere was not diſpoſed to pray: ſhe took up 
the hymn to Venus, her imagination improved the 


ſubject, and her inquiry began alicady to endanger 
i pn her 
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her morality ; in ſhort, ſhe fell fait aſleep with the 


volume in her hand. . 


The night previous to the pretended departure of 
the Count, Roland placed the following letter on 
the toilet of Madame Valiere : 


Madam, 


©I TRUST your goodneſs will not let you re- 
« fuſe a wretched exile the laſt happy moment he is 
© perhaps ever deſtined to enjoy. J ventured once to 
© afk if your heart had ever informed you of love, you 
© anſwered, chin woman! Then judge from 
* that ſenſation the anguiſh of a hopeleſs paſſion. 
© But need I repeat the inquiry into your heart; it 
is impoſſible that nature, redundant in the beauties 
© and excellencies ſhe has beſtowed, ſhould have left 
that boſom unempaſſioned; and ſince it can palpi- 
© tate with pity, friendſhip, and every gentle im- 
« pulſe, it can pant from love: that lovely form 
© which not a little ſince I bore in my arms from 
© immineat danger to ſafety, was never deligned to 
« waſte away in torpid melancholy, or thoſe brilliant 
© eyes to watch only the trembling vapour of the 


© midni gat 
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© midnight lamp. Perhaps I offend; but, Madam, 
© nature, without my remonſtrances, proud of her 


* work, claims you to herſelf. 


© I ſhall never, Madam, aſk another favour, then 
«© indulge the laſt trembling hope of the man you 
© hate; allow me once more to {peak to you alone, 
to touch that lovely hand, to have another bene- 
« diction from your lips, and in that laſt adieu to 
© fum up all my happineſs at once. 

« Your moſt ſincere 
Friend and ſervant, 


© G. DE VERNE.' 


There are three eſſential points in writing to 2 
woman to be conſidered, 


The firſt, to uſe enough of the language of hu- 
mility and adulation, to prevent her pride being 
alarmed. 


The next, to adopt a certain voluptuouſneſs of ex- 
preſſion, that may engage her to thoſe contempla- 
tions which are always of uſe to an affair of gal- 
lantry. 

4 | The 
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The third, to make the danger of denying ap- 


pear greater than that of granting the requeſt of her 
lover. 


The Count de Verney had other circumſtances in 
his favour ; he was in poſſeſſion of ſome valuable 
ideas only exiſting between himſelf and the charming 
Saphorin. | 


Madame Valiere when ſhe retired from ſupper, 
went immediately to her room, attended by Madame 
Gerrard; ſhe had been only a few minutes undreſ- 
ſing at the toilet, and was almoſt pret d /e coucher, 
when the inſtructed fille de chambre exclaimed, 
« eþ mon dieu. - 


The letter was the ſubje of ſurpriſe, 


Madame Valiere immediately ſnatched it from 
the trembling Gerrard, and affecting all the pertur- 
bation of anger and aſtoniſhment, threw herſelf in a 
fauteuil next the bed. 


« You muſt know ſomething of this Gerrard,” 
cried Madame Valiere, breaking open the ſeal. 


I * 


4 
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« Fe wen ſais rien,” cried Madame Gerrard, 


avec frotdeur. 


Madame Valiere ſeemed only juſt to glance over 
the firſt ſyllables of the billet q amour, and then with 
a well-imagined indignation tore it into pieces,— 
„Go, faid ſhe to Madame Gerrard, « je nai plus 


s beſoin de vos ſervices ce ſoir. 


Madame Gerrard obeyed, but went no farther 
than juſt without the door, where ſhe poſted herſelf 
to watch through the keyhole, the more faithful de- 
portments of her miſtrefs. 

Madame Valiere, when left to berſelf, remained 
only a few minutes funk in the fauteuil; the fallen 
fragments were prefently collected from the ground, 
and fo arranged and diſpoſed on the table, as to make 


the ſenſe as complete as ever. | 


% How ſhall I act?“ cried the charming Sapho- 
rin to herſelf, contemplating the diilefted b://et 
doux before her; a moment's ſuſpenſe only fol- 
lowed, when the bell was rung vehemently for Ma- 


dame Gerrard. 
; It 
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« Tt will not ſignify,” cried Madame Valiere, 
hat I ſay to this girl.“ 


The ingenious fille de chambre, who was obliged | 
to {top ſome time before ſhe obeyed the ſummons, 
employed the elapſe moſt advantageouſly in the ne- 
ceſſary ſtudy of reply.. 


c Gerrard,” cried Madame Valiere, when ſhe en- 
tered, © you muſt know ſomething of this letter, 
s come tell me the truth, I will not be angry with 


64 you. 


Gerrard was ſilent. 


« You need not fear, continued the beautiful 
devotce, „perhaps I am not much diſpleaſed with 
4 the contents.” | 


Gerrard owned every thing. 
« And how long, pray,” cried Madame Valiere, 
«© have you been retained in the ſervice of the 


« Count 7 


N « Ever 
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cc Si ag he came here, Madam.” 


— 


I thought you had more diſcretion, Gerrard.” 
$3 
« Ah, Madam,” cried the ingenious ſoubrette, 


' importe la difcretion ?” 


« Du importe la diſcretion,” repeated Madame 
Valiere to herſelf, 


« You have been very much in fault, child,” con- 


tinued St. Saphorin. 


&« Yes, Madam,” anſwered Madame Gerrard, 


diſſembling à few tears. 


We love dearly to accuſe another of an error which 
we are almoſt ready to fall into. It is a fort of ſtrength 
to our faults to find more than ourſelves involved in 


them. 


« F have ſuſpected ſome time, cried Madame 
Valiere, „that you had a fecret attachment for Ro- 
« Jand, the Count's valet de chambre. 


4600 
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& Oui, Madame; jaime Roland, Roland m aime; 
« i aime auſſi ſon maitre, ct ſon maitre il aime ma 
« maitreſſe, and that is the way the letter came on 
ce the toilet,” 


And pray what did the Count ſay when he gave 


« you this new employment? 


« He ſaid, Madam, that you was the moſt charm- 


« ing woman on earth, and that 8 


« Arretez,” cried Madame Valiere, adjuſting the 
boſom of her chemi/e at the glaſs. 


I] am ſure, Madame,” continued Gerrard, „he 
<« loves you to diſtraction ; there never was a 
« gentleman ſo noble, ſo ſincere, ſo generous, and 


« ſo friendly as my young Lord de Verney.“ 


« Laiffez moi tranquille,” interrupted Madame 
Valiere. | 


Gerrard went no farther. 


«« You may go to bed,” cried Madame Valiere. 
Na | | The 
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The ſucceſsful fille de chambre retired. 


Vanity, which never leaves a woman in the lurch, 
et her age, perſon, diſpoſition, or religion, be what 
it will, cauſed the fair Saphorin juſt now to contem- 
plate thoſe charms the Count had idolized, and per- 
haps to inquire more naturally and philoſophically 
than cver, a cauſe why they ſhould be any longer 


uſeleſs or neglected. 


Madame Valiere was now arrived at that criſis 
when women begin to ſcek for excuſes ; there can- 
not be a more favourable moment to a man of gal- 


lantry ; it is the precurfor of ſucceſs. 


« Alas! I fear,” cried the beautiful Saphorin, her 
hands mechanically claſped together, “ a devotce is 
cc not a nataral or real character. It may be ſincere 
where age and uglineſs forbids more pleaſing im- 

« preflions than enthuſiaſm ; but I believe there are 
« few women like myſelf who would ſubject them- 
„ ſelves to the cruel and ſcvere penances it im- 


„ poſes.” 
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Precedent and vanity are two powerful enemies to 
the regulations of prudence. 


« There can ſurely be no harm,” continued Ma- 
dame Valiere, ** in ſeeing the Count, or even in the 
** indulgence of the moſt pleaſing of all the paſſions, 
«© when regulated by virtue and diſcretion,” 


Whenever we would accomplith a wiſh, it is the 
eaſieſt matter in the world to perſuade ourſelves there 


is no danger or criminality attending it. 


Women are exceedingly fond, when they haye 
not courage enough to err deliberately, of throwing 
themſelves into ſuch ſituations as will put it out of 
their power to do any thing elſe, and give themſelves 
a vaſt deal of crgdit in giving only a half conſent. 


We go on in nothing faſter than in the diſpoſing of 
a troubleſome and unneceſſary reſtraint. Pride even 
now yielded to the arguments offered by love: © The 
« Count is honourable, Gerrard faithful, and we 
« are 40 miles from Paris, beſides its being the ſeat | 
„of the Cuunteſs de Verney.” 


N 3 Madame 
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Madame Valiere did not conſider how faſt evil 
fame flies, and how very ingeniouſly ſhe collects her 
news. 


Things were in this ſituation, when the beautiful 
Vahere who had retired to her bed, drew the curtains 
round her and fell faſt aſleep. 


After breakfaſt in the morning, Madame Valiere 
fat down to her ſcrutoire and begun the following 
letter to the Count : 


«© Sir, 


«I DO not know whether I ought to make 
any reply, much leſs a promiſe, in anſwer to your 


letter; however, if you 


« Daxs je le continuer 2” cried Madame Valiere to 
herſelf. 


If ſeeing me once more before you leave Melun, 
© will afford you any * ſhould de un- 
grateful— 


* 


[Ungrateful 
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[ Ungrateful was the moſt happy word ſhe could 
have thought of. ] 


* I ſhould be ungrateful to deny you ſo ſmall a 


© favour,” 


[After another pauſe, during which the heart ob- 
tained another victory over prudence, the continued. ] 
I almoſt tremble at the anſwer I have given you ; 
© but it is too late to retract, my heart will not any 
longer permit me to diſallow the intereſf it has in 
« your happineſs.” 355 | 


“ That will be ſaying a great deal too much," 
cried Madame Valiere.— Love would not, however, 


permit an eraſure, | 


[<< I find I am involved in it,” cried Madame 
Valiere, “and il import peu combien, ſhe continued, ] 


J am informed the Counteſs de Verney goes to- 
« day to Paris; I ſhall keep my room as uſual, but 
you may ſee me at fix in my boudorr, to take a 
« final leave. Adieu. 
© ST. SAPHORIN DE VALIERE.' 


N 4 Faut 
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W 
« Faut-il Penvoyer ?” cried Madame Valiere, hold- 
ing the letter careleſsly in her fingers. —Gerrard was 
at laſt rung for, and commiſſioned to convey it to 


the Count, 


The enraptured de Verney read his ſucceſs in. 
every ſyllable of the letter : he was true to the ap- 


pointment, and found her alone in her own room. 


She was dreſt to the greateſt advantage; a ſtring 
of pearls ſurrounded her neck, which was no longer 
enveloped in'muſlin ; her eyes ſhone with more bril- 
liancy than enthuſiaſm, and her mouth ſcemed eager 
for a better office than reciting the matins or veſpers 


of her faith. The Count ſeated himſelf by her on 
the ſofa. 


« Charming woman, cried de Verney, taking 
her hand, this kindneſs is, indeed, more than 1 
% could have expected. 


There could not be a better prelude than telling a 
woman ſhe need not he afraid of granting any thing, 
becauſe ſhe had already granted too much. 


Madame 
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Madam Valiere withdrew her hand. 


% But why retreat from me, my charming Sapho- 
« rin?” cried the Count; * do not be angry with 
ce that gentle boſom for having felt the impreſſions 
« of charity and pity.” 


The laſt words were happily introduced, ſhe had 
been ſo uſed to them they could not offend her car. 


« It is your nature to be tender—to be ſenſible 


4 to love,” 


«© My Lord,” cried Madame Valiere, <* this is 


« not keeping your promiſe,” . 


The wretch to whom a reſpite is granted,” cried 
de Verney, ever hopes a pardon. Oh! forgive me, 
« if I tell you that I want courage to obey you ; I 
find I cannot leave Melun,” 

« And I find I want courage to enforce it,” cricf 
Madame Valiere to herſelf. 


&« Grant 
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Grant but the diſpenſation of a few more days,” 
continued the Count. 


A few more days!” cried Madame. Valiere, 
trembling. 


. A week only.“ 


„My Lord,” continued Madame Valiere, I 
«« feared the danger of this mecting ; I have been to 
« blame; I ought to have dreaded it; you muſt do 


« as you pleaſe.” 


« But is' it your heart that accords with thoſe 
cc words? ; 
4 


« J believe it is.“ 


75 


« Then let me ſeal the promiſe on your lips.“ 
The action followed its preceding verb, and ſo cloſe, 
it was impoſlible for Madame Valiere to be prepared 
againſt it. The Count fell on his knee, and preſ- 
ſing her hand, with a look of extreme ſenſibility 
aſked her pardon. © 


60 Oh, 
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« Oh, my Lord!” cried Madame Valiere ; the 
exclamation was, however, as ſoft as ſentiments 
could make it. The Count improved the moment, 
and again preſſed the paſſive lips of the gentle Sa- 
phorin ; ſhe reddened, while the enraptured Count, 
who leaned over her in the action, obſerved her fair 
boſom ſwell with a tumult of paſſion, and beat with 
an agitation more the effect of love than anger. 


« Pray, my Lord,” repeated Madame Sa- 


phorin. 


The Count allowed not a moment for recollection; 
his lips grown more daring, taſted ſtill greater luxu- 
ries, while in the fair Saphorin, nature entirely 
owned the ſympathy, and forbid the voice of pru- 
dence. | | | 


Madame Valiere leaned back on the arm of the 
ſofa, while the young Count, more empaſlioned than 
before, raviſhed a thouſand kiſſes: ſhe reclined to 
avoid them, but the diſpoſition only allowed of 
greater indulgencies. The young Count went on to 
victory, Madame Valicre uttered not a ſyllable. 


It's 


3 
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It's thought the ſtruggl'd, but withal it's thought, 
Her wiſh was to be conquer'd when ſhe fought. 


The ſucceſs af the Count de Verney was pre- 
ſently followed by new arrangements on every ſide; 
he preſently ſet ont for the capital, and Madame 
Valiere to her own houſe, where ſhe had an oppor- 
tunity of ſtudying to ſome purpoſe la relig icuſc. 


The moment of the young Count's arrival at Paris 
was the ſignal for Fame to extend her wings, an 
take a flight into every circle of faſhion. Had the 
fair Saphorin remained as pure as the ſaint ſhe wor- 
ſhipped, the moment would have decided againſt 
her. De Verney, though he would not own his 
victory, did not diſallow it. 


The young Count was not yet tired of gallantry, 
although engaged in the. agreeable ſociety of the 
Count St. Louis, and his charming lady, in viſiting 
the little Livia, and Madame d' Almont, and in the 
converſation of the witty la Croix ; he was ſtill eager 
for new adventures and intrigues, 


The 
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The arrival, however, of a young nobleman from 
Traly, with his lady, who had ſhewn the Count de 
Verney many initances of elteem and friendſhip 
during his being in that country, engaged his atten- 
tion entirely to their accommodation and amuſe- 
ment. The Marquis d'Orange was a young man, 
poſſeſſed of eaſy accompliſhments, and all the ele- 
gance of perſon: the Marquiſe very tall, well 
ſhaped, exceeding beautiful ſkin, and a molt charm- 
ing boſom ; her eves languithing and expreſſive, and 
her hair a fine light brown ; her temper affable, and 
her manner eaſy and familiar : ſhe had ſeveral chil- 
_ dren, all beautiful, and poſſeſſed a character free 
from reproach and cenſure, The young Count had 
been in company with the beautiful Marquiſe before, 
when in Italy, and was too much engaged in the 
pleaſure of renewing ſuch an intimacy, without 
feeling ſome dangerous impteſſions; he was ſo much 
domeſticated, as to be continually at the lodgings 
which they had taken, and was permitted to be con- 


ſtantly about the perſon of the charming Marquiſe. 


The young Count could not, from the parental 
offices in which the beautiful d'Orange was ſometimes 
engaged, help indulging a certain luxury of ideas 
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the ſituation afforded, and which married women are 


too careleſs of exciting. 


Every new beauty a woman permits to be ſeen, 


raiſes a new deſire and inclination. 


A ſeries of pleaſant and agreeable evenings, paſſed 
in the company of the Marquis and his charming 
lady, had entirely diſpenſed with any reſerve on 
their ſide to de Verney, who became a greater fa- 


rourite every day. 


The young Count was, however, inſenſibly led 
into an attachment for the Marquiſe ; the precepts 
of the generous Conſtante were in remembrance, 
but pleaſure and opportunity had leſſened exceed- 
ingly their power; he would not imagine himſelf 
in danger from the indulgence of his ideas, or permit 
too nice a ſcrutiny into his motives. Friendthip, 
that great check to our inclinations, and which is 
not eaſily got over, was yet always able to form re- 
folutions when the obje& was not in ſight, but failed 
in thoſe critical moments of incidental pleaſure, 


when every thing elle is forgot. 
As 
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As yet, the attachment which exiſted between the 
Count de Verney and the lovely Marquiſe d'Orange 
was pure and unpolluted, the ſource of extreme 
ſenſibility, ſympathy, and friendſhip ; but the little 
god of miſchief is not eaſily ſatisfied with Plato- 
niſm, and when we leaſt expect danger, places the 


bandeau over the eyes of diſcretion. 


One evening the Marquis being engaged out, the 
young Count, as uſual, was to paſs the evening with 
the charming d'Orange and her family ; he found 
her at the toilet, as negligently attired as he could 
wiſh. The converſation was ſignificant, witty, and 
brilliant, and filled with that dangerous double en- 
tendre, which, if indulged, will not afterwards be 
ſubject to reſerve. 


The Count had engaged the Marquiſe to play 
picquet, a game which of all others is beſt ſuited to 
intrigue : her gaiety and volatility permitted a thou- 
fand liberties to be taken ; he played with her hand, 
kiſſed it, invented ingenious forfeits to ſubject her 
lips to the ſame impoſition, and indulged a converſa- 


tion as dangerous as voluptuous, 


The 
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The Marquiſe did not reſent what might be called, 
as the ladies expreſs it, © being a great deal too 
4 rude,” till the young Count ſurrounded her waiſt 
with his arm, and proceed. d to more unlimited gra- 
tifications. It was then that a generous bluſh co- 
rered the face of the beautiful d'Orange, a melan- 
choly expreſſion of the danger in which virtue found 
herſelf, damped all the voluptuouſneſs of the mo- 
ment. She trembled, a tear dropped from her 
cheek, the effect of honour contending with the 
dangerous power of a paſſion ſhe could not long re- 
ſiſt; and the continued only the unwilling and 
paſſive ſubject of intrigue. 


It was at this moment when the enamoured 
Count held the beautiful Marquiſe, who had ſunk 
in a ſoft delirium in his arms, and had almoſt ac- 
compliſhed the moſt daring of his wiſhes, that a 
toud and ſucceſſive knocking was heard at the door, 
The guilty de Verney ſtood petrified with fear and 
aſtoniſhment, and the Marquiſe fell immediately on 
the floor. The alarm having ceaſed, gave them 
both time to recover in ſome ſmall degree. They 
ſeated themſclves at the: table, and without ſpeaking 

a word to each other, took the cards in their hands; 
| A jargon 
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a jargon of voices which they heard below, con- 
vinced them ſomething was the matter, but they 
had neither of them courage to inquire into the 
cauſe, © Good God!” cried the fair d'Orange, 
who had riſen from her ſeat, after an elapſe of ſome 
minutes paſſed in watching at the door, * it is the 
« Marquis.” A ſervant preſently afterwards came 
up ſtairs, and with a faultering accent, informed 
them that his maſter was brought home dead, 


BE : 
We are never ſo exquiſitely ſenſible of a crime as 
when friendſhip, juſtice, gratitude, and honour, ac- . 


cuſe us all together, through the medium of incidental 
calamity. 


Imagine the terror which ſeized the conſcious bo- 
ſom of the Marquiſe d'Orange. The Count ran 
inſtantly to the door, and met the ſervants ſupporting 
what appeared to be a dead corpſe into the room. 
A ſurgeon had been procured, who ied every en- 
deavour of ſcience and experience to obtain ſome 
ſmall ſymptoms of returning life. The Marquiſe, 
in all the agony of poignant, and yet unattoning 
grief, leant over her injured huſband, ſhedding the 
uſeleſs tears of grateful recollection, ani which ar- 

O rived 
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rived too late: the young Count, though ſeem- 
ingly ſunk into a ſenſeleſs torpidity, felt the ſame 
inſupportable anguiſh of heart, and would have given 
my thing to have poſſeſſed the peace of the paſt un- 
accuſing moments of his life. 


The ſkill and ability of the ſurgeon, however, at 
laſt in ſome degree prevailed, and was followed by 
{till more pleaſing ſymptoms. The Marquis was 
preſently ſo much recovered as to be able to addreſs 
thoſe about him, and his eyes, though languid and 
deſtitute of their uſual fire, were directed with a 
lively expreſſion in ſearch of the fair d'Orange and 


his young friend, 


„Where am I?” cried the Marquis, „where is 
«© my dear Aurora? Is not the Count de Verney 
« here?” they gave him their hands.“ My dear, 
c good friends, continued he, I am very ſorry for 


e the alarm and diſtreſs I have occaſioned you. The 
| beautiful d'Orange, with a heart bleeding with con- 


ſcious ingratitude, preſſed the hand of her huſband 
the Marquis, not with a feigned affection, but with 
an ardency that ſeemed to with to make a tacit and 


filent recompence for her fault. N 
A ſens 
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A ſenſible mind involved in an error, generally 
paſſes a ſeverer ſentence on itſelf than any other 
perſon would do for it : beſides that, pride, when we 
are arrajgned by others, will make us either excuſe 
or defence, while in our own boſoms it is a tacit re- 


proach we can neither leſſen or oppoſe. 


When the Marquis was a little recovered, he re- 
lated to his diſconſolate companions the circumſtance 
of his misfortune ; he Informed them, that being at 
table in a mixed company, where a relation of the 
Chevalier Guillaume de Rochelle was preſent, ſome 
words paſſed, which the Marquis conceived to be 
highly injurious to his young friend; that he 
watched the gentleman who had ſpoke them, out, 
and met him at the door, the ſubject was renewed 
without much temper on either fide, and the conſe- 
quence was, they drew their ſwords, and that they 
weren both dangerouſly wounded in the lame in- 
ſtant. 


The young Count de Verney felt new reproaches 
at every period of the recital, when he heard it was 
on his account the generous Marquis had riſxed his 
own life. The fair Aurora, who was attend- 


O 2 ing 
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ing in an attitude of tenderneſs and regard to the 
ſubject, burſt into freſh tears; the real cauſe of 
which were fortunately, however, concealed in the 


circumſtance of the duel. & 


It was only with the recovery of the Marquis 
that the mind of the young Count was reſtored to 
peace, and now began to feel impreſſions of pleaſure 
from having eſcaped the laſting remorſe and torment 
attending vice anc diſhonour. 


The beautiful d'Orange, frequently after, when 
alone with the young Count, ſhed tears on the ſubject 
of their mutual eſcape, and returned thanks to Hea- 


ven for the prevention of their crime. 


« Oh, Madam!” cried de Verney, at one of 
theſe moments, how much more do I love you 
| « now than ever! I adore you as ſome ſuperior be- 
ing; never ſhall baſe ſeduction endeavour again to 
ce Jefſen the value of your virtues ; be happy, be ſe- 
« cure in your huſband's eſteem, and bleſſed in your 


% children and friend:” 


Thus 
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Thus admirably was preſerved the peace and 
happineſs of a young nobleman, poſſeſſed of the beſt 
of hearts, and the honour of the moſt lovely and ge- 
nerous of women. 


The hiſtory of the gallantries of the young Count 
de Verney begin now to draw near a concluſion, A 
more melancholy event followed that in which the 
Count had been recently involved, and which ſerved 
at once to check the diſſipation of mind he had ſo long 
indulged : it was the death of the Counteſs de Cler- 
mont. That lady, in whoſe breaſt, honour, gene- 
roſity and friendſhip had remained unhurt by error, 


fell a ſacrifice to a flow fever at Montargis ; the 
Count, by a haſty journey, was juſt in time to bid 'a 
laſt adieu to the moſt amiable of women. 


The young Count found himſelf poſſeſſed at the 
death of the generous Conſtante of the whole of her 
fortune. It was impoſſible, however, for him to 
make the iſland d'Amour a conſtant reſidence : the 
firſt impreſſions of pleaſure which he had received at 
that place, would not admit of the paintul recollec- 
tion it would have afforded from the loſs of its 
charming miſtreſs. | 

„ It 
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It is remarkable that the Count de Verney could 
never afterwards enter into the ſpirit of intrigue and 
adyenture ; he became tired and diſguſted with the 
pleaſures of diſſipation, and began to ſeek what 
every man of faſhion ought to.do in time, the happi- 
neſs of a domeſtic life. The accompliſhed Madame 
Ia Croix, of both family and fortune, offered as the 
moſt likely object to anſwer his wiſhes, and it was 
in taking this amiable lady's hand, that the Count 
de Verney cloſed the ſcene of gallantry and intrigue. 


E RR AT A. 


Page 5, line 12, for Mamvatz read Mammoatce, 


10, -— 


715 
74, 
29, 


7. 2 Maids —_— Nalads. 
— 12, for in very read ina ve 
— , for de Cane read Guillaume. 
-— 3, for convictious read conſcious. 
-— 7, for diſtractions read dictraction. 
-— 20, for de Conſtante read Conſtante, 
— 5, for bein ng low read hung low. 
—— 4, for min read minds. 
-— 22, for en Badiner read en Badinant. 
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